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specie circulation, concurrent in the community, may be so considerable 
as to adjust, without disturbance, the balances arising in foreign com- 
merce, the security and convertibility of bank bills, in the sense the latter 
; ‘ The 
assignats of Russia were nominally convertible on demand into copper 
coin, and the credit of the Empire was pledged for their ultimate redemp- 
tion. The bills of the banks of Vienna, Copenhagen, and Stockholm, 
purported to be payable on demand in specie. The public domain and 
the faith of the government were pledged for the redemption of the 
French assignats and mandats, The notes of the Bank of England are 
in fact secured by a pledge of the national wealth, as the capital of the 
bank is a part of the public debt. And in the United States, bank bills 


have generally professed to be payable in specie on demand, and in 


term is used in this country, are of very subordinate importance. 


. ° 5.0 , . i ao 
many instances their ultimate redemption has rested upon the most s hid 


security. Put in all these instances an excess of issues has hastened to 
great depreciation; a result which can never be avoided by any accumu- 
lation of security for ultimate redemption, nor by any promise to pay on 
demand, unless an equivalent amount of specie be held by the promuser. 

A mere promise to pay on deman«, based, not on the actual ability to 
keep that promise, but on credit, and on a calculation of chances as to 
the demand being enforced, is not enough. Such a promise has been 
shown to be ineffectual repeatedly in England, several times in France, 
and times without number in Austria, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, and 
the United States. 

Before the establishment of the Bank of England no institution nad 
ventured to issue its bills, payable on demand, without possessing in its 
vaults the means of julilling the uatectaking. The Bank of England 
first made the experiment of loaning its credit, and of issuing promises 
to pay when it could not, by any possibility, redeem those promises. 
The promise is fallacious; it is dishonest. The promiser knows it to 
be out of his power to fulfil it literally; and the public perfectly well 
know that it cannot be complied with. If it were an honest and faithful 
promise, based upon adequate means, the bills would never fall below 
par, for they would always in truth represent the same amount of specie ; 
but the inordinate cupidity of banks could not, on those conditions, be 
satisfied. 

Nor is mere security of ultimate redemption sufficient to keep paper- 
money at par. No credit security can be better than that of the Bank 
of England; yet the notes of that Bank, as we have seen, were, within 
a very recent period, more than twenty-five per cent. below par. Hence 


real-estate banks have never been able to maintain the nominal value of 


their bills; and the bills of the banks organized under the new law in 
the State of New York, though secured, beyond all question, by the 
pledge of State stocks, aud of bonds and mortgages at half estimates, are 
generally at a scale of depreciation below the bills of the old banks. 
The post-notes of the Bank of the United States pay interest, and are 
probably secure, as the Bank can hardly have wasted in so short a time 
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the whole amount of its capital; yet these bonds have fallen eighteen 
per cent. below par. But a still stronger example may be shown in the 
bonds of the States, the ultimate security of which can be hardly called 
in question. Yet these bonds, paying six per cent. interest, have been 
sold as Jow as sixty-five cents on a dollar! 

On the contrary, the wants of the community have sometimes given 
currency to a limited amount of paper-money which had neither ultimate 
security of payment nor convertibility. For the first eighteen years the 
paper-money issued by Catharine II. did not become depreciated ; it was 
needed for the purposes of barter, and the amount issued was within the 
bounds of that necessity. During a portion of the period in which the 
Bank of England suspended specie payments, its notes even bore a small 
premium, until by over-issues thi y were di preciated, The French as- 
signats, after they assumed a form which had no security, and did not 
even contain a promise to pay, were for a considerable time current at 
par, until they were issued beyond the wants of the public. So in the 
case of Law’s bank, after its promise to pay in the proper denomination 
was changed, its credit was not instantly impaired, but the bills con- 
tinued current until they were issued in such profusion as to become 
valueless. 

And in the United States, in quiet times, when the currency is not re- 
dundant, a question seldom arises as to the real responsibility of a bank, 
or the amount of specie provide d for the re demption of its bills. When 
the currency is crowded, and exchanges become adverse, the inquiry 
becomes very serious. 

In view of these facts, then, are we not right in expressing the opinion 


that 
that } 


mblic attention has been fixed too strongly on two points, to wit, 
ultimate security of redemption, and a fancied convertibility into specie, 
when in fact, for all practical purposes, the most important inquiry should 
be—what is the amount of issties ? 

So strongly have these views taken possession of the present English 
economists, that they have gone into the opposite extreme. Mr. Ricardo 
stated the theory, and it has been warmly espoused by Mr. McCulloch, 
that paper-money, made a lecal tender, and receivable for public dues, 
might be kept at par with gold and silver in any country, by the mere 
limitation of the amount issued, without any reference to its conve rtibility 
or security for its ultimate redemption.* The latter writer maintains 


‘ 


that “ it is not necessary, in order to sustain the value of such notes, that 
they should be payable at all; the only thing which is required for that 
purpose is, that they should be limited in quantity.” The reasoning of 
these writers may be briefly thus stated: Every country has a certain 
number of exchanges to effect, and, so far as regards them. it is of no im- 
portance whether these are effected by a certain number of coins or by 

* Ricardo’s “ Proposals for an Economical and Secure Currency,” “published in 
1817. His Political Economy, Chapter XX V. 

McCulloch’s Notes to Smith’s Wealth of Nations 
Dictionary, p. 66. 


; vol. LV, p. 299. Commercial 
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an equal amount of paper-money. Notes are merely tickets or counters, 
used in computing values, as property is transferred from one individual 
to another. Their value depends wholly on the number in circulation, 
compared with the number of exchanges to be effected. If too large a 
proportion be issued, they sink below specie; if too small amount, in 
proportion to the specie in circulation, their superior convenience will 
raise them to a small premium. 


lation of valueless paper in the United States, in 


The extensive circulation of valuel paper in th 


prosperous times, or when the currency is not redundant, seems to con- 
firm these views. After the suspension o!f specie payments in May, 1837, 
it is fresh in the memory of all that in the course of business almost 
every kind of certificate or piece of paper resembling a bank bill was 


freely circulated. Necessity required tokens; specie could not be ob- 
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ally to arrive. On the latter condition a moderate amount of paper 
currency may be safely used, if it be only possible to keep it down within 
such limits. 

Let us, then, with these principles in view, examine the question in a 
practical aspect, with reference to the United States. Our banks all 
promise to pay on demand; and it would not be difficult to provide by 
the pledge of land or of State credit for the ultimate redemption of their 
bills. Sut both of these provisions, as ¢ x peri nee has prove 1, are not 
enough to preserve a sound paper circulation. There is no limitation 
upon the amount of issues; and, notwithstanding the checks above men- 
tioned, we constantly see our currency expanding and contracting at 
short intervals, and these fluctuations are accompanied by commercial 
distress and manifold public injury, in a moral as well as economical 
point of view. It is vain to hope that these evils may be prevented by 
penalties upon suspension; the interests of the banks become so closely 
interwoven with the interests of the community, that the enforcement of 
such penalti s will ever be impossible. A remedy must be found which 
will guard against the recurrence of the evil, and we must look for 
relief to the natural laws of trade, which no positive legislation can 
sulk ly ultempt to control. 

No proposition can be established on stronger reasoning, a priori, 
than that if banking were thrown open to every member of the commu- 
nity, and each individual were allowed to issue his own notes without 
restraint, this branch of business, like every other, would regulate itself. 
But almitting this conclusion, it has, we fear, little practical value in the 
present con lition of things; for the community have so long been subjected 
to an artificial state, they have so long looked upon printed bank-notes 
as of more value than written promissory notes, and have been led into 
habits of confidence by the apparent security thrown around the former 
by the magic of legislative charters and the imposing apparatus of boards 
of directors, that before the illusion could be complet ly dissipated, and 
each individual could be brought to exercise an unprejudiced judgment 
upon the money he received, in the same way that he now does upon 
gther articles of barter, a long course of fraud and di ception would ex- 
haust itself, and losses, inconveniences, distrust, and hazard, mieht—it is 
not unlikely —drive the community back to the former evil system before 
proceeding through the troubles which would be incident to the intro- 
duction of a new one. Nor can we hope for the coéperation of twenty- 
six legislatures in such a measure; and a single State by adopting it 
would suffer the greatest inconveniences from the non-conformity of its 
neighbors, as has already been experienced in the attempt to suppress 
bills of a small denomination. We must, therefore, apply our remedies 
to the present condition of affairs: and as the laws of trade have already 
been violated by positive legislation, we must resort to other legislation 
for the purpose of gradually restoring a he althy and natural condition. 


The great practical question then recurs—how can the amount of 





paper issues in the United States be restvicted within the limits necessary 
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to safety? We do not ask, within what limits they can be used with 
advantage, for we do not regard them as attended with advantage in 
whatever proportions issued; but taking the great existing pyramid of 
evil as it actually stands, the important practical question here considered 
is, how it may be modified and reduced within the limits of safety. 

One class of politicians will answer—by a National Bank; but the 
majority of the people are certainly not of this opinion; for our history, 
during the last half century, as well as European history, for four times 
that period, proves that a National Bank does not, in fact, secure that 
benefit. But if the people were convinced that such a bank would ef- 
fect this object, they would still feel that the political dangers arising 
therefrom, through the strength conferred by it on the Federal Govern- 
ment, and above all the want of constitutional power in Congress to char- 
ter such a bank, are more conclusive arguments against the establishment 
than the prospect of any advantages to be derived from it. 

Laying aside, then, the agency of a National Bank, what other restric- 
tions can be invented for the limitation of paper issues? Can the Federal 
Clearly not, within its present 


Government assume the prerogative ? 
The right to authorize incor- 


delegated powers, as hitherto exercised. 
porated banks to issue paper-money, which has so long been assumed by 
the State Legislatures, although it has in fact amounted to an usurpation 
of a prerogative conferred on the Federal Government by the Constitution, 
could not at present be controlled by Congress, without the express assent 
of the States. If the States would refrain from the further exercise of this 
power; if they would give life to that dead clause of the Constitution 
which was doubtless designed to authorize Congress to regulate the cur- 
rency,—the framers of that instrument being under the idea that gold 
and silver would constitute the currency of the country,—and would con- 
sent not to tamper with the interests of the Union by local legislation on 
this subject of general interest, such a course would probably be the 
wisest, most direct and efficient. Convenience requires, and the Con- 
stitution provides, that the standard of metallic currency shall be kept 
uniform by the Federal Government, and an equal control over the sub- 
stitutes actually used for specie would be no improper power to be 
vested in the same government. But this result must be produced, if it 
ever be, by a conviction of the public mind, the first seeds of which are 
as yet scarcely sown. As a practical measure, at the present moment, 
we fear it is hardly to be taken into consideration. 

Can it be expected that the several States will unite in any common 
Great difficulties would arise in 


measure for restricting paper issues? 
Who would determine the proper 


attempting such conjoint legislation. 
limit of issues? In what proportion should those issues be distributed 
among the States? What reasonable hope can be entertained that every 
State will acquiesce in a permanent arrangement which could never be 
so nicely adjusted by positive law, as to distribute equal benefit to every 


part of the Union? 
In the meantime, then, can nothing be done to mitigate the evil? 


Li 
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the Federal Government have not the power, and the State governments 
have not the inclination to adopt decided measures, reaching to the root 
of the whole evil, can neither of these legislatures apply any palliative 
measures which will afford some intermediate relief? We think they 
may. 

We are not the advocates of a purely metallic currency, in the per- 
verse sense which is ascribed to us by the advocates of the Credit System, 
We do not contend for the destruction of credit, or that in every act of 
commerce or barter, the difference or value of the property exchanged 
or sold, should be paid at the time in gold and silver. Credit and con- 
fidence will always exist and perform important functions in every civil- 
ized community; and a more groundless calumny was never uttered than 
that which charges on the advocates of a sound currency a design to de- 
stroy credit and confidence. Promissory notes, bills of exchange, drafts, 
checks, and all the various fertile inventions of business and commerce, 
by which balances are suspended or adjusted, or money transmitted or 
represented, will always be a part of the machinery of trade, and will 
largely mingle with every branch of business in all civilized commu- 
But these contracts or substitutes should always have reference 
That standard our Constitution has made 


nities. 
to some unvarying standard. 
to be gold and silver. This constitutional standard it has been the 
effort of the self-styled “friends of the Credit System” to banish and 
debase, and the Democracy have simply been struggling to maintain 
Its preservation is essential to the preservation of na- 
Destroy it, 


and restore it. 
tional honor and faith, as well as of private integrity. 
and the right of property is destroyed; all wealth becomes illusory 
and of uncertain value. Destroy it, and every motive for honest in- 
dustry is removed. The upright man is confounded with the knave; 
the honest dealer with the cheat. Destroy this standard, and _practi- 
cal agrarianism, in the most odious Whie sense, is at once esta- 
blished; the law of force would prevail over all immunities and 
rapine would usurp the seat of justice, and social life would be 


rights; 
For this standard the Administration, speaking 


dissolved in barbarism. 
the feelings of the people, are strongly contending; while the Opposition 
with equal eagerness are attempting to effect its prostration. ‘They are 
the friends of perpetual credit instead of payment, of paper instead of specie, 
of promises and devices instead of fulfilments. They would absorb all 
the wealth of the country to themselves, and have the rightful owners con- 
tent with their paper promises to refund it on demand, They would 
have the States become the mortgagers of the public revenues and domains; 
would draw, upon a pledge of the public faith, the luxuries of Europe to 
our shores for the gratification of their own extravagant tastes, or of their 
present short-sighted commercial avarice; and would provide no resources 
to protect public credit from disgrace and secure the foreign creditor from 
being defrauded. Gold and silver they would banish, if possible, beyond 
the seas, and would send after it our very lands and the riches of our soil, 


if the latter were capable of exportation. In place of these substantial 
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riches they would give us stocks, post-notes and bank bills, payable in 
other promises to pay, and would forever banish all real money from 
the affairs of their improved community. ‘These are the real agrarians, 
the true levellers, albeit disguised under the tinsel of the “‘ Credit System.” 
These men, who, by destroying the standard of the currency, and banish- 
ing the only real test of value, set afloat the prices of labor, of land and 
of commodities, inflate the community with artificial wealth, palm off a 
baseless substitute in the place of money, and press their desperate and 
hollow theories, until the obligations of all contracts become futile, and 
men can neither know the value of that which they may appear to pos 
sess, nor the worth of that which necessity compels them to purchase 


The advocate of hard money is the friend of a stern and unvarying stand- 
ard, by which labor, contracts, merchandize, and all other property, may, 
with even-handed justice, be measured by the rich and the poor alike 


The “¢ re lit System F man isfor a fall icy.air iud.a ly ing promise,a shadow 


of real money. He dreads the cash standard. Its plain and unvarying 
marks and weiahts confine him to honesty and fairness. When he re- 
ceives he must pay—which is no part of his intention. When he pro- 


. ss aoe 6-423 eae os , : ; 
mises if compels bun to fulhl—which is the farthest possible from his real 


VIEWS. It cuts off the mystery of the broke r. the banke r and the money- 


changer: the macical transmutation of racs int ) wealth cannot be effi Ct- 


ed in its presence. Stock companies, post-notes, kites, memorandums, 


interest accounts, commissions, salaries, and all the dark Inguisivions 


of the bank director's parlor; the intrigues, impositions, frauds, extortions, 
double-dealing and favoritism of the © Credit System,” vanish before 
the bright face of the golden eagle; and misguided, oblique ingenuity can 
no longer over-reach the bluntest honesty Honor to that far-sighted 


and firm statesrnan who was the first to raise his 4 ice, many years ago 

in the halls of the Capitol, awainst the corrupt paper-mone y system, and 

in favor of the stern specie standard 

To the circulation, diffusion and adoption of th principles of Mr 

Benton, we look for relief from our present evils. Public opinion, in the 
] ? t 


absence of positive legislation, must curtail and restrict our paper issues. 


¢ 


[t must act upon legislatures, and first exterminate all bills of a small 
denomination. This is the first point of attack, the only immediate pal- 
liative which there seems any hope of applying. — If legislation force pa- 
p r money into use, le ois] ition must be used to ren ler that money as in- 
nocuous as possible. This is not a new restriction of free choice or ac- 
tion on the part of the community; it is merely lopping off one branch of 
a more extensive and long established restriction. ‘The restraint upon 
natural right takes its origin from that legislation which confines the 
right to use credit, in the shape of bills, to a favored few; and to require 
those bills to be of large denominations, so as not to « xclude cold and 
silver, is but an abrogation of part of the original monopoly. If we had no 
paper-money un ler the denomin:tion of one hundred dollars, the vacuum 
would be immediately supplied by gold and silver. By this means a 


large amount of specie would be introduced and diffused, and paper issues 
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would be exceedingly restricted. 
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hrou circulation of the country, 


we could bear the exportation of twenty millions with comparatively little 
jnconvenienc The consequent curtailment of paper would chiefly affect 
commerce, sothat the meconvenience would chiefly alight where it ought 
in justi *( ) iught upon \W se linprudence | luces the evil: and 
would not as at present b if froin the s and visited upon 
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bevond half tl mount of currency required by the business of the coun- 
trv. and the remainder « 1 and sth ns of five or ten mil- 
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maug ( ors of the money-changers, speculators, and bankers. 
Let th vall | be u ing, } vering, exterminating! 
We must look fly to State Legislatures for this relief; but the 
I rai (sovern t vy aid much in the strug The Ind pe ndent 
T ry Bill bea tre Hi or of the specie standard, and although 
pre ly of no vi nt effect itself, will be, we tr but the precursor 
of the gradual extension of tl me policy tl out all of the States. 
The rejection of pay ! ! In government n tions 1s of the first 
impo Such n ( ited as they are by public opinion, 
ai lorious en to the friends of an honest and substantial 
currency. 

oe: suppre n n ert a reme lj il measure ior 
the currency if i st | tov is the reformation of public morals. The 
notorious “ Credit 8 1’ stops not at the point of substituting paper- 
money lor ! Id ‘ nd ly lt s to post] one, evade bp and defeat all 
real payments Its theory is, that one credit may be substituted for an- 
other to an indefinite ¢ ent, and that the day ol ac val payment may be 
postpon 1 for ever. Gold and silver, land, merchandiz houses, public 
property, canals and rail-roads, may, upon its principles, be sold or 
pledged, and the proceeds forthwith applied in luxury end enjoyment, 
and their places be represented by bank notes, bonds and mortgages, and 
State stocks, upon the exchenge and barter of which the community can 
thrive and grow richer and richer until the end of time How different 


nrinciple ol hy 


is the true | | 


nest of givi value for value: 


“ash payments 


of real instead of illusory wealth: of honesty, good faith and integrity. 
instead of obliquity, fraud 1 evasion! 
Our readers we trust will have patience while we probe this matter a 


little further. s full ex 


yn is of vital 
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In this country the word “money,” ought not in strict propriety to be 
ever applied to bank bills. Money means the legal tender of the coun- 
try. Bank bills are a mere substitute for money. Money is that which 
by the law of the land may be used in the payment of debts. By the 
Constitution of the United States, gold and silver only can effect that end, 
and they alone are money. In barter, which in an extended sense em- 
braces all commerce, where the articles exchanged do not equal each 
other in value fractional differences must be adjusted in money. That 
which finally adjusts these differences and pays them, is money. Bank 
bills have insidiously usurped this function, and have practically violated 
the Constitution. They have in fact and in practice, by the force of State 
legislation and by universal usage, become a legal tender in the payment 
of debts; and if not objected to expressly at the time of presentation, the 
tender of bank bills is a legal tender of payment. But in fact they are 
only substitutions of one credit for another, and it is quite time that they 
should be stripped of their assumed and illegal character of money. If 
any number of persons had only one direct transaction, each with the 
other, there would be no bank notes, or bills of exchange, or other rep- 
resentations of money. But where a series of transactions is contem- 
plated, the balance of any particular barter is not paid in money at the 
time, because it is expected that some future direct or indirect transaction 
will extinguish or modify that balance. A token or evidence of the ba- 
lance is passed or made by the parties, and that token or evidence may 
be either a charge in account, a promissory note, a bill of exchange, or a 
bank bill. These are all contrivances to avoid the actual use of money ; 
but it is not correct to call either of them money. They are no more 
money than the ticket brought home by the cook from the family grocer, 
or the tally-stick which the servant carries daily to the baker, and which 
serves to adjust his account at the end of the week. And bank bills 
have no more of the intrinsic qualities of money, than book debts or the 
tally-stick ; they are more convenient and perfect tokens, but they are 
only tokens of indebtedness. Book debts are not readily available ex- 
cept between the immediate parties; they must be specially assigned to 
third parties. Bank bills have a convenience of denomination and form 
which enables them to be used as the token of money due in many suc- 
cessive transactions, without any actual payment. Promissory notes and 
bills of exchange hold an intermediate place, in point of convenience, be- 
tween book debts and bank notes, being more convenient for transfer than 
the former, and less so than the latter. But it is said that bank bills are 
payable in specie, while book debts and notes are payable in bank bills. 
But this is a fallacy. The book debt, the promissory note, and the bill 
of exchange are as much payable in gold and silver asthe bank bill. No 
legislative power inthe United Statescan makethem otherwise. The holder 
of either of the former class of securities is as much entitled to have 
them paid in specie as is the holder of a bank bill. The latter is more 
convenient in its properties and form, being payable to bearer, and requir- 
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ing no endorsement in its transfer. But its nature is the same with that 
of other obligations, and it is no more convertible into specie. A book 
debt or a promissory note can only be discharged in gold and silver, if 
the holder require it; and if it be not convertible into gold and silver, it 
is good for nothing except the nominal value of the paper. And this is 
also true of the bank bill. It is not money in any sense which will not 
equally apply to boek debts or bills of exchange. Its form, and not its 
nature or the tenor of its obligation, makes it more convenient for trans- 
fer. It is a mere evidence of debt, and if not convertible into money, is 
worth nothing. An outlawed account current is as valuable es the note 
of a bank which is not convertible into specie on demand. 

It is desirable to disabuse the public mind on this subje ct, and to b ing 
back all the evidences of debt, or acknowledgments of money due, whether 
book accounts, checks, bills of exchange, promissory notes or bank not S, 
into one distinct class, and to separate that class entirely from the idea of 
money. If a horse worth one hundred dollars be exchanged for another 
worth fifty, and fifty dollars in money be paid at the time of the exchange, 
the transaction is closed. It is an instance of money adjusting a balance 
where the articles ¢ xchaneed do not exactly meet in value, If instead of the 
fifty dollars in money, a carriage worth fifty dollars be given, it is a final 
act of barter; each party gives and receives value. If instead of the car- 
riage, the fifty dollars be charged in account, the parties expecting to have 
further transactions, credit begins to intervene, and the transaction is not 
closed. ‘The charge in account is an evidence of money due. If instead 
of the charge in account current, a promissory note or bill of exchange be 
given, it is still an evidence of debt, more convenient for transfer than the 
charge in account, but credit is still an element in the transaction,and the 
balance is not paid in money. If instead of a promissory note or bill of ex- 
change, a bank note be given, we have still a substitute for money ; a more 
convenient and available evidence of debt than either the account current or 
promissory note, but yet not a legal and actual payment of the balance. 
It differs not in its nature from either of the former evidences of debt; it 
is ina more convenient form, but possesses the same qualities, performs 
the same functions, and merely furnishes a voucher of so much money 
due. It is not money in any legitimate meaning of that word ; it is 
merely a representative of money; an invention to delay and avoid the 
actual use of money. If this distinction be not correct, no line of dis- 
tinction can be drawn between money and its substitutes, between cash 
and credit, between actual payment and an exchange of debts. Shall it 
be said that because bank notes are easily transferable and pass through 
many hands before they are converted into specie, they are, therefore, 
money? ‘Then it must be vot on account of their nature, but their superior 
convenience. But many banker's checks or drafts would pass as readily 


and remain as lone mn cir ulation as bank notes, if the y were issuc ] Ww ith 


equal formality, and made payable on demand. Does the fact that one evi- 


dence of debt is payable on demand, and the other is not pay ible on de- 
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mand, make the former money? Then accounts current, when the course 
of trade has not established a regular period of credit, or after that period 
has expired, become money. The law, by giving days of grace on all 
notes but bank notes, and by forbidding individuals to issue notes payable 
on demand like b.:nk notes, has prohibited all but the favored monopolists 
from putting their evidences of debt in a convenient form for easy use, 
and this interposition of the law, against natural right and the principles 
of free commerce, has conferred on bank notes an exclusive advantage, 


lly available instead of actual money. ‘The conse- 


making them generally 
quence has been that these representatives of money have superseded and 
postponed the actual payment of the balances or differences in barter, to 
so great an extent, that the adjustment of those balances in the | 
der has become embarrassing and indeed impossibl: 

It is very desirable that this excessive substitution of credit for pay- 
ment—of the representatives of money for money itself—should not con- 
tinue to be so extensive and universai, and especially that it should not 
be allowed to enter into small transactions between partics who have no 
regular commercial intercourse. In other words, it is desirable that 
small balances, arising in single transactions, should in general be ac- 
tually paid, and that money be used for that purpose instead of any sub- 
stitute. 

Hence may be derived a strong argument for the suppression of bills 


of a small denomination. These bills irresistibly supplant specie of the 


same denomination, and lead to the perpetual substitution of credit in the 


place of money. ‘They should be banished from circulation, and the le- 
gal money of the country should be introduced in their stead, and ma 
to perform its proper functions. We have for many years, in 

no actual payments; the whole course of business has been the 
substitution or exchange of one credit for another; : nd these credits have 
thus accumulated to so vast an extent. thatany attempt to enforce payment 
has resulted in extensive bankruptcy. Iltappearsto have wholly escaped 
our memory, that every man by the law of the land is bound to pay his debts 
in gold and silver, and not in the debts of other men, and that he is en- 
titled to demand similar payments from those who owe him. ‘The refu- 
sal to receive a fresh credit in the place of an old one, and the demand of 
actual payment, even from banks, has come to be regarded as oppressive 
and odious. Even the banks which so plausi ly promise to pay spect 
for their bills, hesitate not to visit with their in lionati yn and ve ngveance 
the creditor who presumes very civilly to ask fora fulfilment of that pro- 
mise. No merchant who has a bank account dares to demand specie for 


the bills they pay out to him; he will sooner pay a premium to the bro- 


I 
: . ; : : . : i 
ker jor gold and silver than in ‘ur the hostility of the tyrannic il incon po- 
. os 1. } ] a 7’ 
ration which holds thousands of dollars to his credit in deposi The 


banks. those lordling debtors to the whole world, have assumed a bold 


contro! over their timid and abject creditors: they have virtually abro- 


cated the constitutional provision ag 


ainst an illegal tender: they have 
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impudently promised to pay on demand so long as they can, by their com- 
bined authority, prevent that demand from being enforced; and the mo- 
ment this prevention has failed them, they have scoffed at their promises, 
discarded all sense of moral obligation, and sheltered themselves behind 
legislative indulgences, extorted from the fears and distresses of the com- 
munity, or purchased from corrupt representatives. 

The community must be brought back to a system of real payments. 
They must learn to distingvuish money from false tokens. All ordinary 
transactions must be adjusted in something else than mere substituted 
credit. The banks must be taught obedience to the laws, and be so curtailed 
of power as no longer to terrify their creditors. They must be prevented 
trom infusing their pernicious and deceptive tokens and promises into the 


various and innumerable transactions of the industrious classes. Their 


operations must be restricted to the larger transactions of commerce, : ida 
sound currency of gold and silver must supplant at least one-half of th 
worthless paper trash which now constitutes the sole medium of exchange 
and barter. Until this be effected there can be no stability in commerce, 
nor in any department of industry and trade. Revulsion will follow revul- 


sion; speculation, extravagance, extortion and knavery will pervade the 


land, and the value of labor and of all real property will be perpetually 
fluctuating and uncertain. Public morals and national good faith will 
continue to be degraded and impaired; and the distribution of wealth will 
eventually become as unequal, in this association of republics, as it is 
in the most aristocratical and consolidated empires of Europe. 

Within these limits we boldly take our stand as the advocates of a 
prompt return to a purely metallic currency; a currency which, by the 
provisions of the Federal Constitution, may be legally tendered in the 
payment of debts. And it is, in fact, against this provision of the Con- 
stitution that the noisy advocates of the “ Credit System,” the bankers, 
speculators and money-changers, are struggling, under various pre- 
tences and disguises. They ridicule the proposition of a specie cur- 
rency. ‘They pretend that cash payments will destroy commerce 
They demand paper promises to the exclusion of gold and silver, and 
would compel us to receive for payment in all transactions that which 
is no payment, by the express provision of the Constitution. And it is 
among the disguises of their real ends that they aim to confound the 
proper meaning and use of the word money. They manufacture and 
diffuse bank notes, which they dignify with the name of money, for the 
express purpose of excluding all real money, and thus constrain the 
community, in the absence of the precious metals, either to forego all 


barter and commerce, or to accept in exchange for substantial value a 


token which the Constitution does not recognize as payment. Thus, 


by the force of public legislation, indirect indeed, but repugnant in 
spirit to the Constitution, the community is placed under the necessi-y 


DY 
. . : t. ! ‘ } 
reciation, failures and refusals to pay. leads 


of receiving into universal use a paper substitute for money, which, | 


dint of losses, counterfeits, de} 
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directly to the amassing of great estates by the privileged few at the 
expense of the suffering mass of the people. 

It is our wish to arouse the community against this conspiracy ; to 
induce them firmly to take their stand in favor of real payments, real 
money, and a specie standard. The first practical movement towards 
this desirable end, as we have already endeavored to show, is the sup- 
pression of all bank notes of a small denomination. We would proceed 
slowly and gradually, but steadily, and with firmness.) We would not 
stop at the denomination of five dollars, or ten dollars, or twenty dollars. 
We would proceed, before stopping, at least as far as the example presented 
by France. Three-fourths of the actual money in use would thus, in all 
probability, be gold and silver, and the large bills of the banks would 
still afford every needful aid to the heavy transactions of commerce. 
The fluctuations arising from foreign trade could then be easily adjusted 
out of the mass of the specie in the country, and we should escape those ruin- 
ous convulsions, panics, and suspensions, which have so frequently, within 
the last few years, wasted the accumulations of our industrious popula- 
tion, and exhausted the vast resources of our natural wealth. An abso- 
lute limitation of the amount of paper issues must, some how or other, be 
effected; and in the absence of power in the Federal Government to ef. 
fect this limitation, the next most efficient and practical measure is the 
suppression of bank notes of a small denomination by the Legislatures 
of the several States. 

The ground would then lie open for the safe and practical introduc- 
tion of the true principle, which should govern this as every other 
branch of the business concerns of the country—the principle of absolute, 
unrestricted, universal freedom. We would even most cheerfully con- 
sent to its immediate introduction, were the public mind at all prepared 
for its reception ; satisfied that even the preliminary suffering which its 
first operation might probably cause, before the evil of paper currency 
should work out its own perfect cure by being left perfectly free to ex- 
haust and destroy itself, would fall far short in amount of that which we 
must still for a long period continue to endure before reaching the end 
of the same reform by the opposite process here indicated. But it is 
vain to urge this theory at present, though we would still keep it before 
the public eye, and still hold it out as a common ground on which may 
be compromised the great controversy now in progress between the 
blinded advocates of paper-money, and those who, like ourselves, are 
devoted to the great and noble moral, social, and economical reform, of 
a sound and solid specie currency and standard of value. The public 
opinion is not now very far from the state of maturity requisite for the 
suppression of the smaller denominations of paper-money. This will 
be a great step, an immense good; and we will not throw away its 
substantial benefit, in an impracticable pursuit after the shadow of a pre- 
ferred theory, for the ultimate adoption of which the former will serve 


as an effective and necessary preparative. 
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JOHN INGLEFIELD’S THANKSGIVING. 
BY REV. A. A. ROYCE. 


On the evening of Thanksgiving day, John Inglefield, the blacksmith, 
sat in his elbow-chair, among those who had been keeping festival at his 
board. Being the central figure of the domestic circle, the fire threw its 
strongest light on his massive and sturdy frame, reddening his rough 
visage, so that it looked like the head of an iron statue, all a-glow from his 
own forge, and with its features rudely fashioned on his own anvil. At 
John Inglefield’s right hand was an empty chair. The other places round 
the hearth were filled by the members of the family, who all sat quietly, 
while, with a semblance of fantastic merriment, their shadows danced on 
the wall behind them. One of the group was John Inglefield’s son, who 
had been bred at college, and was now a student of theology at Andover. 
There was also a daughter of sixteen, whom nobody could look at with- 
out thinking of a rose-bud almost blossomed. The only other person at the 
fireside was Robert Moore, formerly an apprentice of the blacksmith, 
but now his journeyman, and who seemed more like an own son of John 
Inglefield, than did the pale and slender student. 

Only these four had kept New England’s festival beneath that roof. 
The vacant chair, at John Inglefield’s right hand, was in memory of his 
wie, whom death had snatched from him since the previous Thanks- 
giving. Witha feeling that few would have looked for in his rough na- 
ture, the bereaved husband had himself set the chair in its place next hig 
own ; and often did his eye glance thitherward, as if he deemed it possi- 
ble that the cold grave might send back its tenant to the cheerful fireside, 
at least for that one evening Thus did he cherish the grief that was 
dear to him. But there was another grief which he would fain have torn 
from his heart; or, since that could never be, have buried it too deep 
for others to behold, or for his own remembrance. Within the past year 
another member of his household had gone from him—but not to the 
grave. Yet they kept no vacant chair for her. 

While John Inglefield and his family were sitting round the hearth, with 
the shadows dancing behind them on the wall, the outer door was opened, 
and a light footstep came along the passage, The latch of the inner door 
was lifted by some familiar hand, and a young girl came in, wearing a 
eloak and hood, which she took off, and laid on the table beneath the 
looking-glass. Then, after gazing a moment at the fireside circle. she 
approached, and took the seat at John Inglefield’s right hand, as if it had 
been reserved on purpose for her, 

“ Here I am at last, father,” said she. “ You ate your Thanksgiving 
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dinner without me; but I have come back to spend the evening with 
you.” 

Yes—it was Prudence Inglefield, She wore the same neat and maid- 
enly attire, which she had been accustomed to put on when the household 
work was over for the day, and her hair was parted from her brow, in 
the simple and modest fashion that became her best of all. If her cheek 
might otherwise have been pale, yet the glow of the fire suffused it 
with a healthful bloom. If she had spent the many months of her ab- 
sence in guilt and infamy, yet they seemed to have left no traces on her 
gentle aspect. She could not have looked less altered, had she merely stept 
away from her father’s fireside for half an hour, and returned while the 
blaze was quivering upwards from the same brands that were burning at 
her departure. And to John Inglefield she was the very image of his 
buried wife, such as he remembered her on the first Thanksgiving which 
they had passed under their own roof. Therefore, though naturally a 
stern and rugged man, he could not speak unkindly to his sinful child, 
nor yet could he take her to his bosom. 

“You are welcome home, Prudence,” said he, glancing sideways at 
her, and his voice faltered. ‘“ Your mother would have rejoiced to see 
you, but she has been gone from us these four months.” 

“ I know it, father, I know it,” replied Prudence quickly. “ And yet 
when I first came in, my eyes were so dazzled by the fire-light, that she 
seemed to be sitting in this very chair !” 

By this time the other members of the family had begun to recover 
from their surprise, and became sensible that it was no ghost from the 
grave, nor vision of their vivid recollections, but Prudence her own self. 
Her brother was the next that greeted her. He advanced and held out 
his hand affectionately, as a brother should; yet not entirely like a bro- 
ther, for, with all his kindness, he was still a clergyman, and speaking 
to a child of sin. 

“Sister Prudence,” said he earnestly, “I rejoice that a merciful provi- 
dence hath turned your steps homeward, in time for me to bid you a last 
farewell. In a few weeks, sister, I am to sail as a missionary to the far 
islands of the Pacific. There is not one of these beloved faces, that I shall 
ever hope to behold again on this earth. Oh, may I see all of them— 
yours and all—beyond the grave!” 

A shadow flitted across the girl’s countenance. 

“The grave is very dark, brother,” answered she, withdrawing her 
hand somewhat hastily from his grasp. “ You must look your last at me 
by the light of this fire.” 

While this was passing, the twin-girl—the rose-bud that had grown on 
the same stem with the cast-away—stood gazing at her sister, longing to 
fling herself upon her bosom, so that the tendrils of their hearts might 
intertwine again. At first she was restrained by mingled grief and 
shame, and by a dread that Prudence was too much changed to respond 
to her affection, or that her own purity would be felt as a reproach by 
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the lost one. But as she listened to the familiar voice, while the face 
grew more and more familiar, she forgot everything, save that Prudence 
had come back. Springing forward, she would have clasped her in a 
close embrace. At that very instant, however, Prudence started from her 
chair, and held out both her hands, with a warning gesture. 

No, Mary—no, my sister,” cried she, “Do not youtouch me. Your 
bosom must not be pressed to mine!” 

Mary shuddered, and stood still, for she felt that something darker than 
the grave was between Prudence and herself, though they seemed so near 
each other in the light of their father’s hearth, where they had grown up 
together. Meanwhile Prudence threw her eyes around the room, in 
search of one who had not yet bidden her we ‘eome. He had withdrawn 
from his seat by the fireside, and was standing near the door, with his 
face averted, so that his features could be discerned only by the flickering 
shadow of the profile upon the wall. But Prudence called to him, in a 
cheerful and kindly tone: 

“ Come, Robert,” said she, “ won’t you shake hands with your old 
friend ?” 

Robert Moore held back for a moment; but affection struggled power- 
fully, and overcame his pride and resentment; he rushed towards Pru- 
dence, seized her hand, and pressed it to his bosom. 

“There, there, Robert!” said she, smiling sadly as ohe withdrew her 
hand, “ You must not give me too warm a welcome.’ 

And now, having exchanged greetings with each member of the 
family, Prudence again seated herself in the chair at John Inglefield’s 
right hand. She was naturally a girl of quick and tender sensibilities, 
gladsome in her general mood, but with a bewitching pathos interfused 
among her merriest words and deeds __ It was remarked of her, too, that 
she had a faculty, even from childhood, of throwing her own feelings 
like a spell over her companions. Such as she had been in her days of 
innocence, so did she appear this evening. Her friends, in the surprise 
and bewilderment of her return, almost forgot that she had ever left them, 
or that she had forfeited any of her claims to their affection. In the morn- 
ing, perhaps, they might have looked at her with altered eyes, but by 
the Thanksgiving fireside they felt only that their own Prudence had 
come back to them, and were thankful. John Inglefield’s rough visage 
brightened with the glow of his heart, as it grew warm and merry within 
him; once or twice, even, he laughed till the room rang again, yet 
seemed startled by the echo of hisown mirth. The grave young minis- 
ter became as frolicsome as a school-boy. Mary, too, the rose-bud, 
forgot that her twin blossom had ever been torn from the stem. and tram- 
pled in the dust. And as for Robert Moore, he gazed at Prudence with 
the bashful earnestness of love new-born, while she, with sweet maiden 
eoquetry, half smiled upon, and half discouraged him. 

In short, it was one of those intervals when sorrow vanishes in its own 
depth of shadow, and joy starts forth in transitory brightness. When the 
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clock struck eight, Prudence poured out her father’s customary draught 
of herb tea, which had been steeping by the fireside ever since twilight. 

“God bless you, child,” said John Inglefield, as he took the cup from 
her hand; “ you have made your old father happy again. But we miss 
your mother sadly, Prudence—sadly. It seems as if she ought to be 
here now.” 

“ Now, father, or never,” replied Prudence. 

It was now the hour for domestic worship. But while the family 
were making preparations for this duty, they suddenly perceived that 
Prudence had put on her cloak and hood, and was lifting the latch of the 
door. 

“Prudence, Prudence! where are you going?” cried they all with 
one voice. 

As Prudence passed out of the door, she turned towards them, and 
flung back her hand with a gesture of farewell. But her face was so 
changed that they hardly recognized it. Sin and evil passions glowed 
through its comeliness, and wroughta horrible deformity ; a smile gleam- 
ed in her eyes, as of triumphant mockery at their surprise and grief. 

“ Daughter,” cried John Inglefield, between wrath and sorrow, “stay 
and be your father’s blessing—or take his curse with you!” 

For an instant Prudence lingered and looked back into the fire-lighted 
room, while her countenance wore almost the expression as if she were 
struggling with a fiend, who had power to seize his victim even within 
the hallowed precincts of her father’s hearth. The fiend prevailed; and 
Prudence vanished into the outer darkness. When the family rushed to 
the door, they could see nothing, but heard the sound of wheels rattling 
over the frozen ground. 

That same night, among the painted beauties at the theatre of a neigh- 
boring city, there was one whose dissolute mirth seemed inconsistent with 
any sympathy for pure affections, and for the joys and griefs which are 
hallowed by them. Yet this was Prudence Inglefield. Her visit to the 
Thanksgiving fireside was the realization of one of those waking dreams 
in which the guilty soul will sometimes stray back to its innocence. But 
Sin, alas! is careful of her bond-slaves; they hear her veice, perhaps at the 
holiest moment, and are constrained to go whither she summonsthem. The 
same dark power that drew Prudence Inglefield from her father’s hearth 
—the same in its nature, though heightened then to a dread necessity— 
would snatch a guilty soul from the gate of Heaven, and make its sin and 
its punishment alike eternal. 


’ 
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THE CITIZEN. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER. 
I. 
Thou ‘dst like, my child, to comprehend 


What “a citizen” doth mean; 
Shut, shut thy books—to me attend-—— 

Thou from them canst nothing glean. 
See beneath our window plod 

Yonder wheelwright aged and thin; 
No master owneth he but Gop— 

That, my son, is “a citizen.” 


IL. 


Wreck of cohorts fam’d in story, 
Their fall he witness’d undismayed— 
He bewailed our darkened glory 
While for brighter hours he prayed. 
Sudden the trump of freedom calling, 
He’s a soldier at her guns— 
He serves her better than by falling, 
He to battle leads his sons. 


Il. 


“My boys, our country dear,” quoth he, 
“ Doth to us her fate confide, 
Confusion be on him who'll flee— 
Victory or death!” he cried. 
Tears bedewed his furrowed face, 
He fought all covered o’er with blood ; 
The tyrant’s standard in disgrace 
He broke and trampled in the mud. 


IV. 


Victory won, he home returned, 
With his boys to toil again— 
How many names by fame inurned 
Are of less worth than these poor men! 
Serve, like them, thy country wholely, 
For to him by whom ’tis sought 
To be a true citizen solely, 


Glory’s all, vile pelf is nought. 
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Morning Song. [ March, | 
v. | 
Such holy dread of tyranny, 


Such scorn of base self interest, 
Such love of country—can they be 

The inmates of a swbject’s breast? 
A master’s pride for him doth trace 

The bounds of his good will to men— 
His narrow soul can ne’er embrace 

The virtues of a citizen. 


E. B. O. 
Albany, N. Y. 


MORNING SONG. 


’Tis morning, ’tis morning! the clouds in the sky 
Stand gorgeously waiting the sun’s coming nigh; 
The young lambs are frisking in joy on the grass, 
And the south wind is kissing the lips of the lass; 
The ripples are breaking the smooth-mirrored lake, 
And thy true-love is calling, wake, dearest! awake! 


The lark from the clover has sprung to the cloud, 
And mounts in his freedom with carolling loud, 

The peak of the mountain is purpled in light, 

The flowers with night-dew are diamonded white, 
The hare leaves the plantain, the deer seeks the brake, 
And thy true-love is calling, wake, dearest! awake! 


The light mist is curling on top of the hill, 

The starred trout is leaping out of the pure rill, | 
The spring: leaf, just starting, scarce waves in the grove, | 
And the redbreast is singing his sweet tale of love, 
All nature has risen wild music to make, 

And thy true love is calling, wake, dearest! awake! 


From their sisterhood clusters, the violets exhale | 
Their fragrance, borne to thee upon the soft gale; 

Balmy sleep and bright visions thy midnight have blest, 

And angels have guarded thee during thy rest, 

Tis a jubilee morning, all, all for thy sake! 

List, thy true-love is calling, wake! dearest! awake! 


Pittsfield, Mass. 8. 8. 
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DEMOCRACY. 


Democracy must finally triumph in human reason, because its founda- 
tions are deep in the human heart. The great mass, whose souls are 
bound by a strong fraternal sympathy, once relieved from ancient preju- 
dice, will stand forth as its moveless champions. It fastens the affections 
of men, as the shield of their present liberties and the ground of their 
future hopes. They perceive in it a saving faith, a redeeming truth, a re- 
generating power. It is the only creed which does justice to man, or that 
ean bind the entire race in eternal chains of brotherhood and love. 
Nothing sinks so deep into the hearts of the multitude, for nothing else 
is so identified with their moral and social good. Though the high and 
mighty of the earth may deride its simple truths, these are willing to 
die in their defence. Those truths are blended too closely with all for 
which it is worthy to live and glorious to perish, to be relinquished with- 
out a struggle ora pang. They are too firmly allied to the imperish- 
able hopes, the deathless aspirations, the onward triumphant march of 
humanity, ever to be deserted. The fortunes of individuals may change— 
empires be born and blotted out—kings rise and fall—wealth, honor, 
distinction, fade as the dying pageant of a dream—but Democracy must 
live. While man lasts it must live. Its origin is among the necessary 
relations of things, and it can only cease to be when eternal truth is no 
more. 

It is the principle of this Democracy we wish to unfold. Our design 
is to expound in our own way its nature, tendency, beauty, and end. 
We are drawn to it by strong cords, and cannot but explain the grounds 
of our love. In doing so, our business shall be mainly with great truths. 
Party names and distinctions shall have little influence over our thoughts, 
In every party there is much to approve, but much also to condemn. 
The duty of man—the preéminent duty of Americans—is to seek truth ; 
to pursue it through every difficuhy, wherever it lurks, with restless 
zeal. There isaclear region of philosophic inquiry above the clouds 
of party strife. ‘I'o procure exemption from common errors and ordi- 
nary modes of thought, one must breathe its pure and wholesome air. 
He must retire from the din of daily warfare; he must live in the calm 
study of his own soul—in the silent observation of man. Freedom from 
prejudice is the indispensable condition of free thought. It is not from 
the hustings or the arena, we can send forth the strongest voice to our 
fellow men. In the sacred depths of retirement the soul alone is free— 
for there it roams gladly over the universe—communes with its own 
deep experience—consults the sublime spirits of the past—casts aside the 
trammels of the present—indulges glorious visions of the future, and 
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comes in contact with truth. We speak, therefore, not to parties, but to 
men. The interests of party fluctuate like the ceaseless flowings of the 
sea, while the interests of humanity are as permanent and eternal as the 
hills. Yet, if there be associations of men which, above others, recog- 
nize the principles we shall maintain; if there be a party, how obscure 
or dejected soever, which holds the truths we hold, as the distinctive 
ground of their political faith, as the badge of their fraternity—we hail 
them as brothers—extend the right hand of fellowship—unite with them 
in the great cause, and, from the last depth of our souls, bid them a right 
hearty Godspeed. 

Democracy, in its true sense, is the last best revelation of human 
thought. We speak, of course, of that true and genuine Democracy 
which breathes the air and lives in the light of Christianity—whose 
essence is justice, and whose object is human progress. We have no 
sympathy with much that usurps the name, like that fierce and turbulent 
spirit of ancient Greece, which was only the monstrous misgrowth of 
faction and fraud, or that Democracy whose only distinction is the slave- 
like observance of party usages—the dumb repetition of party creeds; 
and still less for that wild, reckless spirit of mobism which triumphs, 
with remorseless and fiendish exultation, over all lawful authority, all 
constituted restraint. The object of our worship is far different from 
these; the present offering is made to a spirit which asserts a virtuous 
freedom of act and thought—which insists on the rights of men—de- 
mands the equal diffusion of every social advantage—asks the impartial 
participation of every gift of God—sympathizes with the down-trodden— 
rejoices in their elevation—and proclaims to the world the sovereignty; 
not of the people barely, but of immutable jusiice and truth. 

The subject, in every aspect it may be regarded, is obviously important. 
It involves questions of the highest moment, which have engaged and 
baffled the greatest minds, from the days of Aristotle to those of Sidney 
and Locke—which have tasked the loftiest energies of the loftiest intel- 
lects, and furnished themes of earnest discussion in each successive age 
of the world. The inquiry into human rights is the fundamental pre- 
liminary question of political science; it is the source of a thousand 
controversies—the centre of numberless great universal truths. As men 
view it, they determine the complexion of their political lives, their no- 
tions of government, their position in civil contests, their influence on 
the degradation or progress of mankind. Accordingly as we extend 
this doctrine of human rights, we become the upholders of tyranny, or 
the true friends of man—we become the contemptible adherents of the 
cherished few, or the noble champions of the oppressed many—we are 
identified with the rotten abuses of past misgovernment, or the healthful 
spirit of modern reform. The condition of society is modified by every 
change in this doctrine of rights. No other doctrine exerts a mightier 
power over the weal or woe of the whole human race. In times which 
are gone, it has been the moving-spring of revolutions—has aroused the 
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ferocious energies of oppressed nations—has sounded into the ears of 
despots and dynasties the fearful moanings of coming storms—has crim- 
soned fields of blood—has numbered troops of martyrs—has accelerated 
the downfall of empires—has moved the foundations of mighty thrones. 
Even now, millions of imprisoned spirits await its march with anxious 
solicitude and hope. It must go forth, like a bright angel of God, to 
unbar the prison-doors, to succour the needy, heal the sick, relieve the 
distressed, and pour a flood of light and love into the darkened intellects 
and dreary hearts of the sons of man. 

As in the consciousness of moral truthsall hearts confess their distine- 
tions, though all are not agreed as to their precise number or force, so 
in the conviction of rights all acknowledge their reality, though they 
differ as to their nature and extent. The simple fact that man has rights 
seems unquestionable, and is accordingly admitted by almost unanimous 
suffrage, to the rank of a standard truth. Controversy commences with 
the attempted verbal definition or statement of what is contained in the 
fact. Man has rights, is every where the exclamation—but what are 
they ?—how are they defined—what is their extent—where their limita- 
tion? What are the actual characteristics of the fact—whither does it 
lead—and what relation has it to the social arrangements of life? The 
problem is not without its difficulty, as toppling piles of fiery disputa- 
tions, essays, tracts, and speeches may prove; yet it is not surrounded by 
that dark mist which should drive us despairing!y away. Perhaps the 
labors of our fathers—certainly the eternal instincts of our own souls— 
will throw light into the gloom, so that all around may not partake of 
that Cimmerian night in which the pale ghost of thought wanders sight- 
less and cheerless. Let us appeal to the reason and conscience and heart 
of man; for there is our only appeal—there is the only tribunal which 
can be called upon legitimately to decide. On this question there is no 
long line of authorities to cite, or despotic precedents to consult. If rea- 
son and conscience are incompetent guides, the whole inquiry is imprac- 
ticable and absurd; we are thrown into the void, uncertain darkness, 
abandoned to dim conjecture and still dimmer hope. 

That man has some rights, we say, is a fact beyond the limits of a 
lawful doubt; it is a fact presupposed in some sense in all political ratio- 
cination; it is a fact of universal consciousness, which can no more be 
disbelieved than the existence of self; it is a fact which admits no formal 
demonstration, for itself is the groundwork and first-truth of demonstra- 
tion. The best proof of its legitimacy is the appeal to each individual 
truth. It rests on instincts which are broad, bursting manifestations of 
Nature—on convictions which spring up spontaneously with the earliest 
as well as mightiest unfoldings of human thought which are developed 
in the child and the savage, and ever wield, under every sky, despotic 
influence over the volitions of human will. The spirit of resistance is 
never more instantly or violently aroused, than when these spontaneous 
convictions of right are infringed. No people, how stupid in mind or 
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degraded in morals soever, which has not felt their might—so insepa- 
rable are they from human existence, so powerfully active over all the 
movings of human impulse. Years of oppression cannot wholly eradi- 
cate or dim their force, whilst they grow stronger and firmer with intel- 
lectual progress and moral elevation. Man has rights. To every faculty 
of his organization there is annexed the consciousness of a right to its 
use, of a right to invigorate and expand it, to multiply its objects and 
unfold its power. Asa being of flesh and blood, of appetite and pas- 
sions, of organs and limbs, he feels he has a right to their gratification 
and use. He may eat and drink whatever is adapted to his taste, and 
accumulate whatever means will increase his happiness or content. He 
may employ his corporeal powers in any occupation for which they 
were designed; he may exercise his labour and skill in the direction 
which may best contribute to his comfort; he may fix his habitation, and 
adjust his modes of life, as private necessity or pleasure shall control. In 
all these dispositions, none on earth can say, what doest thou? As an 
intellectual being, he may use that capacity of intellectual growth with 
which he is endowed. He hasa right to expand and invigorate every 
mental power, to cultivate every mental gift, to lay up knowledge in 
stores, to investigate every science, to comprehend all arts, to exhaust 
literature, to penetrate nature, to unfold past records, to commune with 
great minds, to sympathize with heroic deeds, to delight in virtuous 
achievement, to revel amid the magnificent creations of genius. Who 
shall restrain thought in its free passage over the broad universe—who 
shall clip the restless wings of imagination, or imprison the giant ener- 
gies of the will? Man has the right to think—not only to think, but to 
utter. Thank Heaven, no chains can bind the viewless thought—no 
tyranny can reach the immaterial mind. Whatever his mind in the 
“wide circuit of its musings” may conceive, his mouth in the presence 
of the world may speak; what his noble spirit feels, he has the right to 
express. He may send forth his “truths of power in words immortal ;” 
he may seek to convince and persuade his fellow men; to make known 
his convictions; to declare his aspirations; to unfold the truth; to dis- 
cover new relations of thought; to promulge novel doctrine; to question 
error; and, if he be able, to move men towards a triumphant assault on 
evil institutions and corrupt laws. Asa moral being, he has a right to 
decide on the duties of the sphere in which he is placed; he has the 
right to indulge the tenderest as well as loftiest sensibilities of the heart; 
to sigh with the sorrowful; to commiserate the oppressed, and to weep 
the bitter tears of a broken heart over misplaced confidence or wounded 
love. He has the right to nourish the sense of duty, the power of endur- 
ance, the energies of self-command; to conquer passion with manly 
force; to throw back temptation with lusty arm; to resist the myriad 
fascinations of deceitful life with iron heart and iron will. He has the 
right to act according to that conscience which his God has given; to 
oppose vice, though millions swell the ranks of its worshippers; to 
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espouse and uphold truth, despised as it may be, and even when the pros- 
pect reveals only the faggot and flame. 

These rights of man belong to him as man—-they are neither gifts or 
grants, or privileges, but rights. He traces them to no concessions of a 
parliament which may have assembled far back in the darkness of time; 
to no constitution which his forefathers may have sanctioned or framed ; 
to no royal assent unwillingly yielded to the stubborn requisitions of a 
sturdy people; to no concessions granted in the plenitude of aristocratic 
generosity; to no revolutions nor battles; but to a higher and greater 
source than these—the God of his spirit, the Creator of the worlds. 
They are the primary, absolute, imprescriptible rights of his nature, de- 
rived through the laws of his being, as an immediate gift from Him that 
is over all. They belong to man as an individual, and are higher than 
human constitutions or human laws. The charter on which they depend 
was drawn from the skies, and bears the signet and stamp of Heaven. 
To fetter the freedom of man is not only to act the part of tyranny, but 
to inflict a gross wrong, to outrage a high gift, to trample on a creation 
of God. 

As rights, then, are the possession of the whole race, equality of right 
is predicable of its constituent members. Identity of nature involves a 
community of attributes, and a parity of moral claims. Inequality of 
condition, it is obvious, can effect no transfer of rights. The strong, the 
rich, the gifted, the good, are only equal, in respect to rights, to those 
less abundantly endowed. Supremacy in one shape confers no suprem- 
acy in others; and if it did, as the roads to excellence are infinitely 
varied, there could be no mode of adjusting the diversity of conflicting 
claims. 

Many objects of inquiry, abstruse in themselves, or complicated in 
their details, law/ully admit a wide latitude of debate ; but on this subject, 
opinions can only diverge through the corrupting influence of interest or 
the blending agency of passion ; for, if there be in the galaxy of celestial 
truths, one of purer ray or richer brilliancy than the rest, it is that which 
attests the essential equality of men. Endued, as they are, with the same 
appetites and desires, with conscience, reason, free-will, with kindred 
feelings of love and hate, and like susceptibilities of pleasure and pain; 
bound, as they are, by countless ties of sympathy and dependence, sharers 
of the same beautiful existence, handiwork of the same God, children of 
a common destiny, hastening on to an eternal world, who shall erect the 
barriers between them, or affix the mark which shall debar either this one 
or that one from the full fruition of every blessing of existence—every 
gift of God? Who shall assign rank to the members of an universal 
brotherhood? Who shall urge his superiority, and not shrink in crim- 
son confusion before the rebuke of outraged humanity? No. As the 
simplest flower of the field expands its beauty to every eye, as the softest 
zephyr wafts cool refreshment to every brow, as the free winds of Heaven 
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blow, the stars forever shine, the ocean rolls its waves, the earth yields 
its increase for all; as the palsying hand of infirmity touches, as sorrow 
and suffering visit all, as “ pallid death, with equal pace, strikes the cot- 
tage of the peasant and the palace of the king” ; as the incidents of life 
afflict or elevate all, so are the high and holy rights which spring from 
the depths of our human being, the common inheritance of each—the 
glorious portion of all. They are a patrimony from which none, even 
the smallest of God’s offspring, are debarred. Wherever are the up- 
right form, the manly brow, the “ large discourse of thought,” which are 
the attributes of man, there are also the noblest rights of man. Trodden 
down, despised he may be; still is he man, bound to us by holiest ties of 
obligation, and calling in strongest tones upon our reverence and love. 
Let, then, the poor and weeping son of man look up, wherever he may be, 
moistening, with bitter tears, the hard crust of adversity. This world is 
not all a wilderness, for there is still a God and a brother to him. He 
is still embraced in the warm arm of friendliest affection. He still may 
hope that the wormwood and gall shall no more be mingled in the cup 
of daily life. 

Man surrenders none of his rights on entrance into society. There is 
a theory which places the social and natural state in a certain mutual 
contradistinction and equipoise. It represents man as having existed ina 
certain state of natural liberty, with a portion of which he parted to se- 
cure the superior protection and enjoyment of the social state. What is 
precisely intended by this natural state, it is difficult to discover. The 
term has been used by writers in every varied sense, from the most sim- 
ple to the most absurd. Some, with Monboddo, mean by it, an original 
inceptive, complete animal state, when humanity, like poor Chimpanzee, 
howled through the woods, with a tail and hair to his back, exposed to 
every vicissitude of season, and dependent for existence on the wild pro- 
ducts of spontaneous nature. Others again have meant by it a primitive 
state of innocence, virtue, and peace. 


—“ When worth was crowned, and faith was kept, 
Ere friendship grew a snare, and love waxed cold— 
Those pure and happy times—the golden days of old.” 


While a third class, and generally the most numerous, use it as a fig- 
ment of the brain—a conjunction of fancy wrought up in aid of a politr 
cal speculation, or to help out some forgone conclusion. It looks at a 
man without society, without government, subordination, or law, and 
apart from those relations subsisting between him and his fellow-man. 
So we take Blackstone, when he says, “that natural liberty consists in 
the power of acting as one thinks fit, being a right inherent in us by 
birth, and one of the gifis of God to man at his creation, when he endued 
him with the faculty of free will. But every man, when he enters 30- 
ciety, gives up a part of his natural liberty as the price of so valuable a 
purchase.” Here we have the natural and social states piaced in 
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a sort of antagonism. We must part with a portion of one to attain the 
benefits of the other. Man must give up the rights inherent in him 
at birth for other rights which are the creatures and offspring of so- 
cial life. Membership of society is an acquired privilege, and all those 
benefits consequent upon mutual association, a “valuable purchase.” 
Most truly it is a valuable purchase if, for the sake of it, man parts with 
any of his natural rights, which are the first best gift of God, the sources 
of all his growth, distinction, and happiness. But we regard this whole 
hypothesis not only as fundamentally wrong, but disastrous in all its in- 
fluence to the perfect freedom of man. Why resort to the supposition of 
a natural state, when, in fact, such a state, in the sense intended, never 
did nor couldexist? In defining the rights of man, we must consider his 
whole constitution—a]] the laws and relations of his being. Every sci- 
ence respecting human nature, save political, resorts immediately to that 
nature itself, The physiologist, without fancy or fiction, consults alone 
the frame-work and organization of man; he observes its structure, notes 
its workings, marks its adaptations, compares its relations, and then con- 
structs his science ona basis of fact. The metaphysician, regarding him- 
self as the mere spectator or critic, looks into the interior processes of 
mental action, describes their characteristics, and from the multitude of 
separate observations, declares the general law. And in the same way, 
the moral philosopher, the anatomist, and physician proceed. But the 
political inquirer, not stopping to regard man as he actually is in his pre- 
sent condition, and amid his present relations, flies off to some distant 
point, begins his inquiries with a fiction, builds a broad system thereupon, 
and ends, as he must inevitably end, with a fictitious result. Now, «n’s 
only truly natural state is, when he conforms to all those natural laws 
which the Creator has instituted in that physical, intellectual, and moral 
economy in which he is placed. A wild life of savage and solitary 
wretchedness, of absolute personal independence and isolation, is the most 
unnatural state in which he could possibly be supposed. It is a condi- 
tion wholly incompatible with, and repugnant to the dictates and designs 
of his being. Society is the natural element of humanity—the only 
element in which it can live, and breathe and move. ll its fears, 
weaknesses, and affections impel it to society in every step of its progress 
from the cradle to the grave. In our view, indeed, there is a primitive 
a) etite, an original aggregative principle, an inward intuition, ever 
propelling man to an association of some sort with his kind. This prin- 
ciple is manifested and gratified by the incarcerated criminal, for in- 
stance, in the absence of every other resource, by solitary converse with 
the brute creation, or by lending animation to inanimate things, until 
even “he and his chains grow friends.” It is a propu'sion which can- 
not be overcome except under the cruel discipline of years. When 
thwarted or crossed, it becomes the source of intense pain, and when 
gratified in the reciprocal interchange of depen lance and love, yields the 
purest and best delight. If to this original tendency of nature, we add our 
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adaptedness to the social state, the instinct of propagation, our numberless 
social passions and desires, the insatiable yearning after sympathy, the 
moral conviction of a great law of reciprocal benevolence imposed on the 
conscience, the capacity of mental and moral expansion which can only 
be developed by social intercourse, together with the obvious relation of 
the whole outward world to such an intercourse, it will not be difficult 
to ascertain man’s natural state, or to decide upon the position for which 
he was designed. Society is his natural state; for, “ in it,” says Montes- 
quieu, “he was born, and ever afterward remains.” The greater its 
advancement in civilization and refinement, the more nearly does 
man approach to the perfection of his being. So far from demanding, 
in order to its enjoyment, the sacrifice of any natural right, it is itself 
but a great natural right, serving to secure and strengthen others, while 
it reveals the only limitation the Deity has imposed on unrestricted 
freedom. The right of another is the limit beyond which one cannot 
carry the exercise of his own right. Whatever, if allowed, would be 
destructive of social existence, infringes upon a great common right, and 
demands immediate reformation or redress. When fraud, injustice, and 
crime is punished, society only exerts its inherent rights of self-defence. 
When it adjudicates as in civil cases between men, it exerts the same 
right of self-preservation or defence ; for, if individuals were left to decide 
on the mode and measure of self-redress, the social arrangement would 
at once dissolve. Individuals, therefore, do not so much relinquish their 
rights, as adopt new modes for their exercise, at once consistent with natu- 
ral liberty and social order. Their rights are held in abeyance, to be 
more effectively wielded by the superior judgment and power of associa- 
ted man. When exigencies arise, in which society is forgetful of its 
trust, as well as in cases too minute for the application of the cumbrous 
machinery of law, the individual assumes his rights, and relies on his own 
arm for self-protection and redress. Regarding society as it virtually is, 
a compact between its members, there are mutual promises or stipula- 
tions on either part. The individual promises to abstain from all viola- 
tion of the rights of others, while society promises to protect him in the 
full and free enjoyment of his own. ‘These are the high obligations of 
both—their greatest, supremest duty. A step beyond this, on either part, 
is an assumption of power, and the infliction of wrong. This distinction 
is important, as the disregard of it has led to the monstrous abuses under 
which humanity groans. 

Government is the agent of society, the organ through which its pur- 
poses are declared and its will executed. It is the instrument by which 
the few exert the delegated power of the many. Its origin is in the 
weakness or wickedness of men. To protect the feeble from the strong, 
the good from the bad, each from all and all from each, is its prominent 
design. Would all conform to the natural laws of their being, its func- 
tions would be exceedingly simple and few. Vice, intolerance, pri cipi- 
tancy, crime of all sorts, create the necessity for complex forms and 
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strong powers of government. The best government is that whose rule of 
action is simple justice to all. Justice is the supreme, sovereign arbiter of 
the world—of higher authority than either the edict of royalty, the de- 
crees of party, or the injunctions of law. The state’s most indispensa- 
ble duty is to provide for its impartial administration. Thus fastening 
to it, by indissoluble bonds, the affinities of every individual and class, 
it will establish a social union more stable than the hills, and more har- 
monious than the spheres. 

If it be true, then, that men are equal in respect to their rights—that 
they enter society on common ground—that government is the agent of 
all—there are momentous inferences which the truth plainly involves. 

I. The basis of representation is the person. Neither birth, wisdom 
nor wealth confers on its possessor an exclusive right to legislative con- 
trol, or, what is the same thing, an exclusive right to select those in 
whom the legislation is placed. Power emanates from the people: it is 
transiently delegated by society to be wielded for its benefit. It is trans- 
ferred to representatives to guard and facilitate its exercise. Every in- 
dividual is interested in its use or abuse; for :t is his own power relin- 
guished for a moment, with a view to his higher security and good. 
Property qualifications are but little regarded in these States. The pre- 
vailing theoretical doctrine is, the majority of the whole number must 
rule. Objections to this principle, however sturdily advanced, have 
fallen, one after another, before the triumphant experiment of our free 
people. The assertion that the majority will absorb the rights of the 
minority is about to share the same fate. It will be urged a little while 
by the adherents of “ privileged classes,” and will die. It is wholly des- 
titute of foundation or strength. There is no danger to be apprehended 
from the people, if left to themselves. Though the majority is not al- 
ways right, probability is in its favor. Its ability to decide in matters of 
state is more than equal to that of those “ better classes” which affect all 
wisdom and knowledge. It is a common error to overrate our own ca- 
pacities, and underrate those of others. There is a vulgar pride grati- 
fied in depreciating the integrity and information of the great mass. 
The arrogant vanity of the rich, the haughty pretension of the privi- 
leged, the insolence of the unprincipled, the pomposity of the learned, 
and the inflated conceit of the selfish and superficial “ business man” de- 
light to disparage the inte]lectual or moral claims of “the multitude.” 
They are stigmatized as the lower orders, but a little, if any, removed 
from the brute; they are spoken of as the wild, ferocious herd; passed 
by with the rude jest or the scornful look, or at times crushed in the 
dust like crawling, loathsome earthworms. But there is a native in- 
stinct in the general mind more unerring in its decisions than prejudiced 
instruction—a practical sagacity, which se's the most subtle or far-reach- 
ing intellect at uaught—the conviction of great truths, which sink deep, 
deep into the heart, and guide its sympathies and movements aright. So 
long as the many shall know their rights—while they can distinguish 
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moral rectitude from guilt—while they are judges of the means most 
conducive to their happiness and growth—and while they may be ad- 
dressed by every variety of persuasion and appeal, it is no frightful ab- 
surdity to rely confidently on their will. Most especially may they be 
trusted when government is confined by its legitimate bounds. The de- 
tails of a consolidated government based on unwritten laws, perpetually 
changing—comprehending an infinity of functions—fettered by a vast 
variety of checks, balances and restrictions—connected directly with 
every interest of society—mingling in all the gambling and speculation 
of trade——entrenching itself behind immense civil, ecclesiastical and mili- 
tary establishments, and operating through a machinery as intricate as the 
differential calculus, it is true, would puzzle their heads, as they do the 
most experienced statesmen themselves. But the Democratic creed con- 
templates no such complicated arrangement. ‘That creed is consistent with 
itself throughout. It does not construct an engine of adjustments and 
relations so multiplied and abstruse, that the most practised wisdom is 
alone adequate to their comprehension. It does not abuse the people for 
not controlling what is beyond their capacity to understand. It does not 
hang laws far above their heads, and then Draco like, execute a terrible 
penalty upon every infringement. While it asserts the competency of 
the whole to govern themselves, it restricts government to its natural 
uses; it curtails the number of its functions; separates its action from 
partial interests; simplifies the mode of its operation, and reduces the 
principles of legislation to the simplest expression compatible with some 
form of national organization. It insists strenuously on popular rights, 
because it believes the popular body sufficient to the discharge of its 
public duties. There is intelligence enough abroad to answer the pur- 
poses required of it. On this point we wish to be understood. Our de- 
sire is not to magnify the intelligence of the people; we would rate it at 
its worth. We admit that men may be deceived, misled, prejudiced, cor- 
rupted by flattery, inflamed by eloquence, or aroused by designing lead- 
ers into all the excess of tumultuous passion; yet, in the conflict of free 
thought and free discussion, the evil will cure itself. There is ever in 
the great mass a power of self-rectification. There is ever intelligence 
enough to conduct a government rightly framed; to appreciate public 
measures; to distinguish good and evil; to reward patriotism and virtue, 
and to rebuke tyranny and vice. Nothing but long outrage and oppres- 
sion can drive a whole people into insubordination and discord. ‘The 
convulsions which shake civilized nations are the accumulated results of 
dreary years of crimes. They are the spasms of distorted and wrenched 
limbs—the explosion of volcanic fire long pent up, but at last finding 
vent. Freedom and justice are conservative in all the: influence. 
The majority of a free populace has no inducement to go wrong. They 
cannot be long deluded. They have no exclusive affinities to cloud 
their perceptions or warp their judgments. Their whole interest is on 
the side of order and right. They have no partial or unjust laws to 
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sustain, no privileges to perpetuate, no selfish relations to protect, and no 
corrupting ambition to gratify. They cannot live at the expense of the 
few. Their dependence must be upon themselves. Their resources and 
strength must be drawn from themselves; whilst their frantic excesses, 
if any, must fall with fall severity upon their own heads. Privileged 
classes, on the other hand, whether their exclusiveness be founded on 
birth or acquisition of any sort, have always plans of their own to ac- 
complish. ‘Their very existence depends upon the maintenance of their 
assumed superiority. Their entire interest is centred in the retention of 
power already possessed, and the usurpation of as much more as can be 
gained. ‘To this object every effort, open and secret, must be addressed. 
In this way alone can they live. Their growth is ever an under-current, 
running counter to the great currents of society. Let them enlarge their 
sympathies, extend the landmarks of their dominion, and they resolve 
sooner or later into the general mass, like bubbles into the yesty waves 
of the sea. Every concession to the multitude without opens broader 
channels to the escape of power—is a stimulus to additional encroach- 
ment—deepens the inroads of aggression. Their safety depends upon 
their bigoted and unflinching resistance of popular influence. Their 
wisest policy is uncompromising hostility to innovation in every guise. 
To retain their integrity unbroken, they must, strangle the spirit of re- 
form in the womb; they must crush in the bud every manifestation of 
liberal feeling; they must chain the wings of thought; muzzle the 
press; organize a government of the sternest, strongest materials; ex- 
pand, by corruption and fraud, the ranks of their dependents; draw 
around them an immense armed force; shut up human speech by the 
bayonet and sword; and thus add power to power, and heap wrong upon 
wrong, until the adverse mass, wearied of its burdens and maddened by 
the agony of long years, bursts every restraint, and dashes in tempestu- 
ous billows over the land. Restriction and injustice, in proportion to 
their degree, are fruitful sources of tumult and distress. The stability 
and safety of a people corresponds with the extent of their freedom from 
unequal legislation or unjust control. 

Il. Again: As government is the agent of society, its operation 
must be directed to the good of all its members. In this we include 
more than is commonly meant by that very indefinite phrase, “the gen- 
eral good”—a phrase to which the lives and fortunes of millions have 
been wantonly sacrificed. The great object of government is to secure 
every man in the enjoyment of his rights. Beyond this, it should not 
meddle with the affairs of men. There is provision for the existence 
and crowth of society in our very constitution. It seems to be imagined 
by many that human nature must be fostered, fondled, or stimulated to 
exertion by legislative interposition. They forget those great principles 
at the bottom of that nature which compel the use of every faculty. 
The injnction to labor there written is far more imperative than human 
law could make it; for its motives are ever vigilant and active. While 
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a thousand clamorous desires reign in the human breast; while man 
shall seek his highest happiness; while he shall delight in advancement 
and conquest; while industry will add to his comfort, and indolence 
prove the inevitable source of misery and death; no mode of exertion, 
no means of production, no road to improvement, will be left untried. 
The movements of human thought are not more tireless than the springs 
of human action. A curiosity which is never satisfied, an instinct ever 
effective, appetites more importunate than death, impulses like steeds 
restlessly panting and champing for the race, are ever urging the 
human being to additional, accumulated effort. Under this influence, 
no benefit will be allowed to elude his grasp; every prospect of per- 
sonal advantage will be readily embraced; every hope of gain will be 
realized; he will traverse distant seas, explore the wildest woods, face 
every difficulty, and only cease to act when he has ceased to live. We 
may rest assured that labor will be put forth whenever it will meet with 
success, and capital will be applied where it shall command the best re- 
turn. ‘The agency of government is obviously not required here. The 
movings of self-interest are too powerful to need extraneous aid. The 
interference of Jegislation will only blind its eyes, and diminish its 
strength. It will infallibly prove a burden and a curse. From the ne- 
cessity of the case, it must ever be partial; and if so, it is an infringe- 
ment of natural right, an abandonment of the first principles of social 
union, a perversion of the clearest doctrines of science, a usurpation of 
power, and the infliction of the grossest wrong. The form in which it 
is manifested cannot alter the fact. Whether it be done by granting 
monopolies of any branch of trade, by conferring reward and distinction 
on a chosen few, by deputing privileges of an honorable or commercial 
sort, by yielding facilities to any department of business, by forcing in- 
dustry into unusual channels, by imposing restraints on particular inter- 
ests, by subjecting certain men to liabilities from which other men are 
exempt, or by fostering the wealth of some classes at the expense of the 
the rest, it is equally odious and unjust. In every shape, these restric- 
tions are hostile to the plainest rights of person and property, prejudicial 
to the growth and destructive of the peace of society. We conceive that 
every man hasa right to employ his productive means, in whatever they 
consist, in a mode to ensure the largest returns, or most consistent with 
his notions of propriety. His only limit is the regard which is due to 
the rights of his fellow men. The faculties of both body and mind 
were given forthis purpose. The strongest laws of his nature, and every 
condition of his being, have reference to this result. To labor in the 
vocation in which he is most apt, to apply his agency where it may 
purchase the best recompense, or to choose that form of exertion most 
consistent with his highest good—the enjoyment of physical comfort and 
the gratification of mental and moral wants—it is evident to the com- 
monest sense, is the chief design of the economy in which he is placed. 
The interposition of authority may be called government, but is in fact 
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robbery and fraud. {t despoils him of property to which he has the 
firmest claim which reason or justice can give. In form of law, it abro- 
gates the highest law, and makes the grossest tyranny the daily duty of 
the State. It strips industry of its motive, by disturbing the amount and 
certainty of its reward. It takes from enterprise half its energy, by 
forcing it into those unnatural channels where its efforts are fruitless, or, 
if successful, invariably spasmodic and short-lived. The spirit of com- 
merce is crushed by the mountains of weight which are laid upon it; 
all its departments lumber sluggishly along, or waste their strength in 


ineffectual struggles for relief; or, excited by unhealthy stimulus, the 
body politic staggers under intoxication, to fall the weak, miserable vic- 
tim of debauchery and excess. One portion of the community is bled 
to the last stages of depletioa—another is pampered to the point of ple- 
thora and apoplexy; or both, shaking under the inconstant attacks of 
alternate health and disease, are soon exhausted of strength, and die. 
Thus it creates unnecessary distinctions. In the one case, it raises a 
class to an unnatural ejevation; in the other, depresses it far below the 
position it was destined to attain. It fixes one portion of society in forced 
dependence upon another—makes over the prosperity of the many to 
the arbitrary disposal of the few, and frequently hangs the necessaries of 
life on the wings of speculation and chance. Overgrown wealth, with 
its ever attendant miseries of luxury, oppression, and vice, shoots up in 
rank luxuriance, amidst the barrenest poverty and distress. The 
splendid palace, glittering in gold, vocal with the shouts of merriment, 
looks proudly down on hovels where sit cheerless, haggard hunger and 
heart-withering care. An aristocracy of wealth most odious of all— 
proud, overbearing, insolent, and ignorant—strikes deep root into the 
soil. The poor, through bleak days of wretchedness, are filled with 
jealousy and discontent. The opposition of mutually dependent classes 
festers into hate. Party contests, which should ever be the conflict of 
great principles, degenerates into the acrimonious strife of personal inte- 
rest; and society is dissevered and rent, whilst its morals perish in the 
same common catastrophe which sinks its prosperity and peace. 

Itf. As the will of the whole people is the source, and their good the 
end, of government, it is manifest they may at any time effect its change. 
They may accomplish any revolution which their growing civilization 
demands. They may adapt the structure of all its departments to what- 
ever state public morality and intelligence requires. ‘Their naked right 
none but the sturdiest adherents of unrelenting despotism will deny. But 
in the practical determination of a change, parties will inevitably arise; 
they will arrange themselves under the operation of necessary influ- 
ences and principles springing from the diversity of human nature. 
The interests fostered by established systems, throuzh the natural instinct 
of selfishness, will speedily form themselves into conservative bands. 
Their dependents, through all the ramifications of society, will hasten 
to swell the same ranks; while the naturally timid, dubious as to 
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the virtue of their fellow-men, averse to change, conjuring up dismal 
prospects of future anarchy and misrule, will enlist under the same 
banners. To these will be gathered the wealth and fashion which 
draws its existence from old customs and laws—the privilege which 
subsists on ancient error—and the talent which, accustomed to pro- 
found veneration, never travels beyond a beaten track. They will be 
met, on the other hand, by the untutored yet unsophisticated mass, 
and those bold, independent men of genius who intuitively seize the 
right, and labor with fearless self-denying energy for human progress. 
The contest will be intense, as the interests and principles involved are 
great. As it embraces the great doctrines of science, the first-truths of 
government, the welfare of nations, and the destinies of a race, a long 
warfare will infringe on the civilities of life, will break the restraints of 
law, will estrange friends, will throw the sword into families, and give 
rein to the wildest excesses of passion. Yet it is not difficult to tell where 
victory will perch. The rights and happiness of the many will pre- 
vail. Democracy must finally reign. There is in man an eternal prin- 
ciple of progress which no power on earth may resist. Every custom, 
law, science, or religion, which obstructs its course, will fall as leaves 
before the wind. Already it has done much, but will do more. The 
despotism of force, the absolutism of religion, the feudalism of wealth, it 
has laid on the crimson field; while the principle, alive, unwounded, vigo- 
ye, is still battling against nobility and privilege with unrelaxing 

strength. It is contending for the extinction of tyranny, for the abolition 
of prerogative, for the reform of abuse, for the amelioration of government, 
for the destruction of monopoly, for the establishment of justice, for the 
elevation of the masses, for the progress of humanity, and for the dignity 
and worth of the individval man. In this great work it has a mighty 
and efficient aid. Christianity, self-purified and self-invigorated, is its 
natural ally. Christianity struck the first blow at the vitals of unjust 
power. The annunciations of its lofty Teacher embodied truths after 
which the nations in their dim twilight had long struggled in vain. They 
were addressed to the deepest and holiest aspirations of the soul. They 
kindled in humanity the dormant consciousness of its native worth, im- 
parted to it the sense of undying strength, infused into it the conviction 
of immortal capacities, and shed around it the light of a glorious destiny. 
Spurning the distinctions of policy, buffeting implacable hatred, uproot- 
ing mountains of error, they penetrated the remotest hearts, revived the 
smouldering sparks of a new life, and fastened the sympathies of a wide 
brotherhood. These potent doctrines were the inherent dignity, the 
natural equality, the spiritual rights, the glorious hopes, of man. They 
addressed the individual apart from social position or rank. Piercing 
the thick obscurity which ages of darkness have gathered—- removing the 
obstructions of heay-ed up falsehood and fraud—they speak to oppressed, 
down-trodden man. They speak to him ina voice of infinite power; 
they touch the chords of sensibility, and expand his soul to free, generous 
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action; they awaken hope; they administer consolation; they cherish 
the sense of personal worth; they strengthen faith in truth; they reveal 
the highest excellence; they demand unceasing progress; they worship 
the soul as of higher importance than all outward worlds. 

The movement of man, then, must be onward. The virtue of earth, 
and the holiness of Heaven, are pledged to his support. May God hasten 
the day of his complete final success! Then will the downcast look-up, 
then will the earth be glad, then will a broad shout of rejoicing break 
through the concave of heaven, and be echoed back from the thrones on 


high. 


APOSTROPHE TO OCEAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE YEMASSEE,” “ATALANTIS,’ BTC. 


I. 


I hear thee, through thy voices, mighty sea, 

I watch thee, through thy billows, never stayed; 
Thine is the reckless rule of destiny, 

Thine is the might, in majesty arrayed, 

That mocks the ambitious—makes the frail afraid, 
Laughing alike at human strength and prayer,-— 

Rolling thy mountain waves o’er hearts that made 
Their trust in thee to waft them to the dear, 
Who still survey thy form in hopefulness and fear. 


[I. 


The awe that is unbounded fills my soul 
As I behold thee—limitless and lone, 
Driving forever on, with no control, 
Keeping a march that never may be done 
While man may watch thee, and the reverend sun— 
Direct thy course along the mighty deeps ; 
Thou seek’st a goal that never may be won, 
A race for age renewing; seldom sleeps 
Thy wing that never tires, thy form that never creeps. 
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IIL. 


The frail barque bears me bounding o’er thy breast, 
Yet am [ not thy master. In my hand 
I grasp no bridle which can make thee rest, 
No curb which may subdue thee to command, 
No scourge to make thee tremble, or to stand !— 
Thou laugh’st at human conqueror, though thy mood, 
The mood of power in sport, at moments, bland, 
Moves thee to yield a pathway through thy flood, 
To him who seeks for sway through darker seas of blood. 


IV. 


Upon thy shores he marshals his array, 
His soul exulting in his numerous bands, 
He pants to give the signal for the fray, 
For conflicts which shall redden all thy sands 
With human gore, and drain from distant lands 
Their strength and beauty. A barbaric cry 
Begins the work of death; keen, clashing brands 
Strike to the hearts of kindred; in the sky 
Hurtles an iron storm from devilish enginery. 


= 
Through the long day the work of death proceeds; 


The terrors that once shook, familiar now, 
The men of blood grow sportive in their deeds, 
And rush where rage, with grim and ghastly brow, 
Shakes his red locks, and aims his cruel blow ; 
With equal fury, a superior hate, 
And better skill and strength, he meets a foe 
Who stops him in his path. In scorn, elate, 
The conqueror strides o’er necks and does the work of fate! 


VL. 


Yet, Ocean! thou arisest on his path, 
And half revengest all his deeds of wrong; 
His navies vainly seek to fly thy wrath, 
Thou hear’st no threat of power, thou fear’st no thong, 
Nor will thy rage permit the conflict long! 
Thy trophies are oblivion! thou hast set 
Thy seal, in mountains, o’er the fierce and strong ; 
Vain were the toils of valor! never yet 
Had force such force o’ercome—had foe such foeman met! 
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VIL. 


Earth covers not her victims—man may slay, 
But there the proofs of human crime remain; 
No friendly hand, to hide them from the day, 
Conveys the bloody corses of the slain 
To the veil’d walks of silence, from the plain 
Late shaken by their thunders! but thy power 
Needs no appeal for Heaven’s benignant rain, 
To cleanse from trodden sand bruised leaf and flow’r, 
And shuddering eyes of earth, the blood-proofs of thy hour! 


VIL. 


The winds that gather on thy breast by night, 
Bear to the distant cities all the tale 
Thou deign’st them, of the forms which in their sight 
Were things most precious! Thou hast heard the wail 
That follow’d thy dread tidings, and thy gale 
Has mock’d them, and has new-aroused their fears 
For others, like the lost ones, who make sail, 
Trusting thy mercies! Many a watcher hears 
Thy storms that rise by night, with trembling and with tears. 


IX. 


The thin plank only keeps me from thy grasp, 

The thin sail only lifts me o’er thy breast ; 
Thy mighty arms seem stretching now to clasp, 

Thy mighty passions, in thy roar exprest, 

Seem toiling now and bounding to arrest 
The flight of thy new victim !—madly glare 

Thy vengeful eyes of terror,—thou would’st wrest 
Thy prey, despite the mercy which would spare, 
The mercy, born of love, sole-sov’ reign every where! 


X. 


Still mighty, though thy wildest mood be stayed, 
Thou wak’st no less my homage, that I feel 
Thy billows baffled, and thy storms, that played 
With wrecks, subdued to airs of May that steal 
Around me with a blessing, and reveal 
Visions of gentlest climes, sweet streams that glide 
Through groves and broad savannahs, where the seal 
Has never shut the fountain—where the pride 
That vexes human hopes, is forced from nature’s side. 
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And peace is o’er the land, even like a veil 
That holds the freshening waters; like the dove, 
Unharm’d and harmless, that descends the dale, 
And glides the social emblem of the grove, 
Whose inmates, in their attributes of love, 
Acknowledge a superior law to ours; 
There still, the sole communion helps to prove, 
The principle of promise for our bowers, 
Love, which alone can charm the serpent from their flowers. 


XIL. 


That love shall spell thy waters, mighty sea! 
Its voice of power is on thee and confessed ; 
Thy tossing limbs are fettered. Thou shalt be 
Subdued, even as an infant sunk to rest, 
Thou, that with giant limbs and heaving breast 
Strove with the heavens, and, leagued with storm, arose 
Like one with fiendish enemies possessed, 
Mad with unmeasured wrath, and prompt for blows, 
Denied repose thyself, denying all repose. 


XIL 


Roll on, roll on! thy billows bear me far, 
And if my bones must whiten in the wave, 
Beneath the influence of malignant star, 
I would not ask from fate a kinder grave, 
Nor offer up the homage which might save! 
It might be, longer life were longer wo, 
And he who still hath waged with Fortune war, 
Might, safely render’d to his home below, 
Find young affection’s tears had long since ceased to flow. 
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NAPOLEON LOUIS BONAPARTE. 
BY A FRIEND. 
(Concluded from the January Number.) 


On the morning after his arrest, Napoleon Louis was allowed to write 
the following letter to Queen Hortense: 
“ SrraspourG, November 1st, 1836. 


«“ My Dear Moruer: You must have been very anxious at not hearing from me, 
believing as you did that I was with my cousin. Your anxiety will increase when 
you learn that I am at Strasbourg, where I have attempted an insurrection that has 
failed. I and several officers are in prison ; it is only on their account that I grieve. 
When I left Arenenberg I was prepared for the consequences which I knew must 
ensue from the failure of my enterprise. Do not weep, dearest mother. I fall the 
victim of a noble cause ; in after years, the world will do me justice and pity me. 
Yesterday, at six o’clock in the morning, I presented myself to the Fourth Artil- 
lery, who received me with cries of “vive l’empereur,” and instantly joined me. 
The Forty-Sixth of the line resisted us. . We were arrested in the court-yard of the 
barracks. Fortunately no blood was shed; that reflection is a great consolation to 
me. Have courage, my dear mother; I will be worthy of the name I bear to the 
last. Mr. Parquin is among those who have been arrested. Pray, have this letter 
copied for my father ; it will contribute to calm his anxiety.” 

As Prince Napoleon had every reason to suppose that he would be 
brought to trial, he busied himself in drawing up his defence, which was 
found unfinished in his prison. It ran thus: 


*‘GENTLEMEN:—I do not intend to defend my life! I knew that I risked it 
when I crossed the French frontier, but Iam anxious to defend my honor and my 
rights. Yes, gentlemen, my rights! 

* After the revolution of 1830, I requested permission to return to France as a 
private citizen. Iwas repulsed. I desired to be allowed to serve as a common sol- 
dier. No notice was taken of this request. I have been treated as a pretender, 
(aspirant) I have acted as one! 

“ Do not believe, however, that mine was only the paltry ambition to fill a throne. 
I aspired to something higher. I wished to assemble a national Congress, which, 
consulting the wishes of each man, would have made French laws, without borrow- 
ing constitutions that are not suited to us from other countries. The Emperor 
accomplished his mission ; he prepared the nations for liberty, by introducing the prin- 
ciple of equality into their customs, and by making merit the only means of rising. 
Every government that has succeeded that of the Emperor has been exclusive ; one 
rested wholly on the nobility and clergy, another on a bourgesise aristocracy, a 
third solely on the working classes. ‘The government of the Emperor rested on the 
people, as a general on his army. The government of Napoleon received the popu- 
lar sanction four times. In 1804, the French nation recognized the hereditary rights 
of the Imperial family by four millions of votes. Since that period, the nation has 
not been consulted. As the eldest of the Emperor’s nephews, I was justified in 
considering myself, not as the representative of the empire, for within twenty years 
many ideas have changed, but as the representative of the sovereignty of the nation. 
I have always considered the engle as the emblem of the rights of the people, not 
of those of a family. 
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“ Animated by these ideas, and by the justice of my cause, I ex-laimed, ‘those 
princes who consider themselves of the Right Divine can find men to die for them, 
in order to reéstablish abuses and privileges, and must I, whose name recals so 
much glory and liberty, must I die in exile?’ ‘No!’ answered my brave com- 
panions in misfortune, ‘we will conquer together in the cause of the French nation, 
or perish with you!’ Do not suppose that it was my aim to imitate the last of the 
Roman Emperors, who was raised to-day on the bucklers of the soldiery, and over- 
thrown to-morrow. I availed myself of the aid of the army in attempting a revo- 
lution, as this mode of action offered the most chances of success; and besides I 
Was anxious to avoid the confusion and tumult that usually attend on social con- 
flicts. I made a great mistake in the execution of my project, but it is little to the 
honor of our old soldiers that their hearts did not bound at the sight of the eagle, the 
symbol of their past glory. They once more beheld that banner which they had 
planted from the Tagus to the Moskwa, that banner which they had watered with 
their blood— * * * they beheld it, and they trampled it beneath their feet!!! 
They told me of their new oaths, forgetting that it was the presence of one million 
two hundred thousand foreigners which had released them from that they had taken 
to the Imperial banner. A principle that has been annulled by force can only be 
reéstablished by force. I believed that 1 had a mission to fulfil; I have acted 
accordingly.” 

Contrary to general expectation, instead of bringing the Prince to 
trial, the government secretly determined to send him to the United 
States. “On the evening of the ninth of November,” says Napoleon 
Louis, in a letter to his mother, “I was informed that I was to be 
removed to another place of confinement. On leaving my room, I found 
General Voirol and the Préfect waiting for me. They led me to their 
carriage without telling me whither I was to be conducted. I insisted 
upon remaining with my companions in misfortune, but I found that the 
government had decided otherwise. On reaching the hotel of the Pré- 
fecture, I saw two post-chaises. I was placed in one, with Mr. Guinat, 
the commander of the gendarmerie of the Seine, and Lieutenant Thiboulot; 
in the other were four non-commissioned officers. I cannot describe the 
pain I felt at learning that I wasto be separated from my co-accused ; 
that I was to abandon men who had risked their lives for me; that I 
was not to be allowed to explain my ideas, to defend my intentions. 

The two officers who accompanied me had served in the time of 
the Empire, and were intimately acquainted with Mr. Parquin; I might 
have imagined that I was travelling with friends. At two o’clock on the 
morning of the eleventh, we arrived at Paris, and alighted at the Pré- 
fecture of Police, where I was most kindly received by M. Delessert. 
He told me that you had come to France to implore the King’s clemency 
in my behalf, and that I was to set out in two hours for L’Orient, from 
whence I was to sail for the United States.” 

M. Delessert was right. At the time the Prince wrote the letter from 
which we have just given an extract, Queen Hortense was within a few 
miles of Paris, at the Chateau of the Duchess of Ragusa. Madame de 
Salvage, who had accompanied Queen Hortense from Arenenberg, pro- 
ceeded to Paris, where she obtained an interview with Count Molé, who 
assured her that the Prince would not be tried, but would be conveyed to 
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the United States. Queen Hortense was requested to pledge her word 
for her son’s remaining in that country, but she refused to do so, saying 

. a ‘ ’ 
“that he, alone, was master of his actions.” Madame de Salvage was 
ordered to leave Paris as soon as possible. She hastened to rejoin Queen 
Hortense, to whom she was devotedly attached, and before three days 
had elapsed, they had recrossed the frontier. 

Before leaving Paris, Napoleon Louis was allowed to write the fol- 
lowing letter to Queen Hortense: 

My Dear Morner: Your tenderness is proved by the step you have taken. You 
thought only of the danger in which I was placed, and not of my honor, which 
compelled me to share the fate of my companions in misfortune. It gives me the 
greatest pain to be obliged to abandon men whom I have led to ruin, when my pre- 
sence and my testimony might have influenced the jury in their favor. I have 
written to the King to entreat him to show mercy to them; it is the only favor I 
ask. I am about leaving France for America, but, my dear mother, if you do not 
wish to increase my affliction do not follow me, | entreat you. 

“ Will you see that the prisoners of Strasbourg are in wantof nothing. Take 
care of the sons of Colonel Vaudrey, who are at Paris, with their mother. I should 
be resigned to my fate if I knew that the lives of my companions would be spared ; 
but to fecl that I had been the cause of the death of those brave men would give me 


everlasting pain. 
‘Farewell, dearest mother. Return to Arenenberg. Do not attempt to join me 


in America; it would make me too unhappy. Farewell.” 

The Prince was so anxious about the men from whom he had been 
separated, that, previous to his departure, he wrote to several other per- 
sons concerning them. One of his letters was quoted, at the trial of the 
prisoners of Strasbourg, by the late Mr. Parquin, who, although a friend 
to the present government, could not refrain from exclaiming: “ Do you 
think it proper, do you think it generous, thus to expatiate on the faults 
of the Prince in his absence. If, by means of the press, the singular 
language you have held should reach his ear, would he not have cause 
to complain; would he not exclaim: ‘ your government would not allow 
me to appear before its tribunals; and now that, contrary to my wishes, 
I have submitted to its orders, now that I have left my country, the in- 
struments of the law are allowed to calumniate me. It is the object of 
the government to ruin me in the opinion of the French, whose confi- 
dence and esteem are to me invaluable. Let such clemency be revoked! 
I will not accept it at sucha price. Death is a thousand times preferable 
to life with dishonor.’ What generous mind could misunderstand this 
noble language? I am happy in being able to give France a more 
favorable opinion of Prince Napoleon. He was suddenly removed from 
prison. He was taken to Paris, where he was allowed to pass a couple 
of hours to rest after the fatigues of the journey, and to prepare for a long 
voyage. How did the noble young man employ the time thus allotted 
him? He could not forget that he had left his companions under the 
weight of a terrible accusation. He was anxious to do all in his power 
to assist them. He began a letter dated Paris, November eleventh, but 
he had not time to conclude it immediately. The latter part of the letter 
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bears the date of L’Orient, November fifteenth, for he would not put his 
foot on board the vessel, which was to take him far from France, without 
having done all he could to defend those who had compromised them- 
selves for him. This letter ran thus: 


“Sm: Notwithstanding my desire to remain with my companions in misfortune, 
and to share their fate; notwithstanding my protestations on this subject, the King, 
from a kindly motive, doubtless, has ordered that I should be taken to L’Orient, and 
from thence to the United States. Although much touched by the King’s generosity, 
I am deeply afflicted at leaving my companions, for I believe that my presence at 
the bar, and my testimony, would have influenced the jury in their favor, and shed 
light on many important circumstances. As I am deprived of the consolation of 
being useful to the men of whose ruin I am the cause, I must confide to a lawyer 
what Iam not allowed to tell the jury. We are all guilty for having taken up 
arms against the government, but I am the most so, for I had long meditated effect- 
ing a revolution; I snatched my companions from an honorable position in society, 
and induced them to risk all the dangers that must always attend a popular commo- 
tion. I seduced them by speaking to them of all that was most likely to move the 
heart of a Frenchman. They told me of their oaths. I reminded them that in 
1815 they had sworn fidelity to Napoleon II. and his dynasty. 

“ The government has acted generously toward me. It has considered that my 
being an exile, my love for France, and my relationship to the Emperor, were ex- 
cuses for me. 

“ Can the jury do otherwise than follow the road pointed out by the government ?” 


Napoleon Louis arrived at L’Orient on the night of the fourteenth. 
He was conducted to the citadel, where the drawbridges were instantly 
raised, and all communication with the town strictly prohibited. It was 
while at L’Orient that he wrote the following letter, which does not 
appear to have undergone an official examination, to Mr. 





* My Dean ————. I cannot leave Europe without expressing my thanks to 
you for your generous offer of serving me in the painful circumstances in which I 
have been placed. I received your letter while in the prison of Strasbourg, but have 
not been able to write you b-fore. Ic nnot tell you how much [ lament not being 
able to share the fate of the officers who were arrested with me. My enterprise 
having failed, my intentions being unknown, my fate (although contrary to my 
wishes ) having been diff:rent from that of those whose prospects I have ruined, I 
shall be considered as mad, as ambitious, and as base. In the event of a failure I 
was prepared for the two former epithets, but as for the latter, it is more than I can 
bear ! 

“ As soon as the wind isfair [ shall sail for New York. LI shall endeavor to sab- 
mit calmly to this new exile; but Iam in despair at leaving those whose devotion 
to the Bonaparte cause has been so fatal tothem. I could have wished to be the 
only victim. 

“ Farewell, my dear ,my compliments to Mrs. —————. I shall 
never forget the proofs of friendship you have given me. 

“ Yours, affectionately, ON. ke. Be 





A fortnight after the Prince’s departure, the prisoners of Strasbourg 
were tried before the court of assizes of the Lower Rhine, and dismissed. 
We refer those who may wish to learn the particulars of this trial, to a 
little work, entitled: L’insurrection de Strasbourg, by Eugene Roch. 

Prince Napoleon contrary to the expectations of his friends, was obliged 
to pass some months on board the vessel in which he sailed, and did not 
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arrive at New York, before the month of April. The following letters, 
written by him during the passage, and after his arrival at New York, 
will, we believe, not be read without interest. 


“In siGhHt of THE Canary Istes, December 14th. 

“Every man has within himself a world composed of all that he has seen and 
heard, and to which he constantly recurs, even when wandering in a foreign land. 
I scarcely know which is the most painful, the recollection of misfortune, or that of 
happiness that has fled forever. ” * * * 

“The winter is over; the trade winds have succeeded the storms, so that I am en- 
abled to pass most of my time on deck. I reflect on all that has happened ; I think 
of you, and of Arenenberg. All I asked two months since, was never to return to 
Switzerland ; at present were I to give way to my feelings, my only wish—would be 
to return to my little room, in that beautiful country, where it appears to me that I 
ought to have been so happy. Alas! those who feel deeply are condemned to pass 
their days in the wretchedness of inaction, or in the convulsions of painful sensations.” 

“ January 1, 1837. 

“My Dear Moruer: This is the first day of the year. I am in another hemis- 
phere, separated from you by a distance of fifteen hundred miles. Fortunately thought 
clears this expanse, and in less than a second I am near you. I beg you to forgive 
me for having given you so much pain, and to believe in my tenderness and grati- 
tude. 

“ This morning, all the officers waited on me in a body to wish me a happy New 
Year. I was much gratified by this mark of attention. At half past four we sat 
down to table; as we were seventeen degrees of longitude more to the west than 
Constance, it was at that time seven o’clock at Arenenberg, and you were probably 
likewise dining. I drank in thought to your health, you doubtless did the same for 
me, at least [ flattered myself that you had. I also thought of my companions in 
misfortune. Alas! I often think ofthem. I reflect that they are more unhappy 
than myself, and that thought makes me most wretched.” 

* Janwary 10.—We have just arrived at Rio Janeiro; the view of the bay is most 
beautiful; I shall sketch it to-morrow. I hope that you will soon receive this letter. 
Do not think of joining me; I have not yet determined wh re I shall fix my abode. 
Perhaps, I shall decide to reside in South America. Farewell, dearest mother. Re- 
member me to our old servants, and to our friends of Constance and Thurgovia. I 
am quite well.” 

“ April.—I learned that my friends were acquitted as soon as I landed at New York, 
You may imagine how happy I felt at this intelligence. 

“ When I left the frigate from whence waved the tricolored flag, where so much 
kindness had been shown me, I shed tears as if leaving my country for a second 
time. The pleasure of recovering my liberty did not compensate for the grief I felt 
at quitting my countrymen and the French flag. 

“T have read all my papers. I thought that there was as much generosity as policy 
in the conduct of the government towards me. I now see that it was only politic. 
I have been basely calumniated when I could not defend myself. I appeal to the testi- 
mony of General Voirol, of Messrs. Guinat, Thiboulot, and Delessert. They wil} 
say that I protested against being separated from my companions. I desired to 
remain in Strasbourg, consequently no conditions could have been required from 
me when I received my liberty. 

“ How has my mother been treated? Why wasshe not informed that I was to be 
taken to Rio Janeiro. Iknow how much anxiety she must have suffered.” 


M ny persons have accused the Prince of ingratitude, because he says 
in the above letter, that the conduct of the government was more politic 
than generous. It must be recollected, that in the letter quoted by Mr. 
Parquin, he expressed himself much touched by the King’s generosity. 
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Thischange of opinion is accounted for by Mr. Laity, in his pamphlet on the 
insurrection of Strasbourg. Mr. Laity states that the officers who joined 
Napoleon Louis on the thirtieth of October, and who, when the enter- 
prise failed, made their escape, had taken measures in case the Prince was 
condemned, for saving his life. Several superior officers assembled at 
Paris, and agreed to send a deputation to the King, to protest against 
the young prince being brought to trial. One of them having observed 
that it was unnecessary for them to commit themselves, unless in case 
of absolute necessity, they postponed their address to the King, which 
ultimately proved unnecessary. Thus this fact was not generally known. 
Several members of the Chamber of Peers, who feared being called upon 
to judge Napoleon Louis, wrote to Louis Philippe to protest against 
his being tried. Lastly, the garrison of Strasbourg had formed a conspi- 
racy, the object of which was to release Prince Napoleon, should he be 
condemned. 

Such were the reasons which induced Louis Philippe to believe that 
it was prudent to be merciful, and which justified the Prince in thinking, 
as soon as he had learned the particulars, that it was not to the magna- 
nimity of the government that he owed his life and liberty. 

Napoleon Louis had been but a short time in America, when he re- 
ceived an alarming account of the state of his mother’s health. As he 
had never given his promise to remain in the United States, le could 
feel no hesitation in returning to Europe. He hastened to Arenenberg, 
where he had the sad consolation of being with his mother during her 
last moments. Queen Hortense, as is well known, expired on the fifth 
of October, 1837. 

From that period little or nothing was heard concerning the Prince, 
until the publication of Mr. Laity’s pamphlet, which was written under the 
eye of Napoleon Louis, and was calculated successfully to refute the ca- 
lumies of which he had been the object. It traced the line of conduct 
he had pursued up to the thirtieth of October, and summed up the rea- 
sons which induced him to suppose that the French nation desired a 
change of government. A week had elapsed after the publication of this 
pamphlet, when Mr. Laity was arrested, and the government determined 
that he should be tried by the Chamber of Peers. The following letter 
was written by Prince Napoleon as soon as he heard of his friend’s 
arrest, 

“ ARreNnENDERG, July Ind, 1838. 

* My Dear Laity: I hear that you are to appear before the Chamber of Peers 
because you have been generous and devoted enough to relate the particulars of my 
enterprise, to justify my intentions, and to refute the calumnies of which I have been 
the object. Ido not comp cehend the importance the government attaches to prevent- 
ing the circulation of this pamphlet. You know that in authorizing you to publish 
it, my only object was to r-fute the base calumnies heaped on me during the five 
months [ passed in prison and at sea. My honor and that of my friends required 
that we should convince the public that it was not mad enthusiasm which led us to 
Strasbourg in 1835. It has been said that your pamphlet is a new conspiracy; on 
the contrary it justifies me from the reproach of ever having conspired, and you 
state, in the first pages, that we waited for nearly two years, before publishing all 
that relates to m», in order that men’s minds might be more calm and thatthey might 
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judge without hatred and without prejudice. If, as I hope, a spirit of justice animates 
the Chamber of Peers, if, as is required by the Constitution, it is independent of the 
executive power, you cannot possibly be condemned; for I cannot repeat too often 
your pamphlet is not a new appeal to revolt, but the simple and true statement of facts 
which have been misrepresented. I have no protection in:the world but that of pub- 
lic opinion, no support but in the esteem of my countrymen. If it is impossible for 
my friends and myself to defend me against unjust calumny, I shall consider my 
fate as most cruel. You know my friendship for you, and will comprehend how 
much it grieves me to think that you may be the victim of your devotion to me, al- 
though I am sure that with your noble character you will suffer with resignation, 
Say, that in authorizing this publication, it was not my intention to disturb the 
tranquillity of France, nor to rouse half-extinguished passions, but to show myself to 
my countrymen such as I am, not such as I have been represented. You will doubt- 
less be asked, where you gathered the assertions you make. You may say that you 
have them from me, and that I certify on my honor that they were made me by men 
whose veracity can be depended on. You will be asked, where is the Bonaparte 
party? Answer, the party is no where, the cause every where. The party is no 
where, because my friends are not enrolled, but the cause has partizansevery where, 
from the garret of the workman to the council of the King, from the barrack of the 
soldier to the palace of the marshal of France; republicans, juste-miliew, legitimists, 
all those who wish for a powerful government, real liberty, and an imposing na- 
tional position, all these are Bonapartists, for the imperial system was not a facti- 
tious imitation of the constitutions of England and America, but the formula of the 
principles of the revolution; it represented hicrarchy in democracy, loyalty im 
the law, merit rewarded; it was, in short, an immense pyramid witha vast base and 
a lofty summit. If, at some future day, the present government should be over- 
thrown, and the example of the last fifteen years warrants us in making this sup- 
position, and if, accustomed as different parties have been during the last twenty - 
three years, to brave every government, they should sap all the foundations of the 
social edifice, then, perhaps, the name of Napoleon might be an anchor of safety to 
all the truly patriotic and generous in France. It is on this account, as you know, 
that I am anxious the honor of the Eagle of the thirtieth of October should remam 
untarnished, notwithstanding its defvat, and that the nephew of the Emperor should 
not be mistaken for a vulgar adventurer. 

“ Adieu, my dear Laity, I should still hope for justice were not the interests of 
the moment the only maxim of parties.” 


The Chamber of Peers sentenced Mr. Laity to paya fine of five thou. 
sand francs, to five years imprisonment, and the surveillance of the po- 
lice for life; and the French government, affecting to consider his pam- 
phlet as an act of revolt, seized upon this occasion to demand the expul- 
sion of Prince Napoleon from Switzerland. The Duc de Montebello, in 
a note to the Federal Directory, dated August first, says: “ [tis well known 
that Arenenberg is the centre of intrigues, which my government neither 
can nor will tolerate. It is in vain that the Prince would deny it. The 
works he has caused to be published, both in France and Germany, and 
that which the Chamber of Peers has recently condemned, prove that 
his object in returning to Europe was not alone to perform the last duties 
toward a dying mother, but to renew attempts and to exhibit pretensions 
which we now see he never intended to resign.’ We make no coms 
ments on the heartlessness with which Mr. de Montebello, alludes to the 
death of Queen Hortense ; we will only observe that, had he given him- 
self the trouble to read such of the letters of Napoleon Louis as were pub- 
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lished in the French journals, he would have discovered earlier that the 
Prince had never repented going to Strasbourg, and that his defeat had 
not caused him to change his opinions. As soon as the French govern- 
ment had discovered that the Duc de Montebello’s note had produced no 
effect on the Swiss, and that not one member of the Diet had voted for the 
Prince’s expulsion, Count Molé wrote M. de Montebello that should the 
Swiss persist in their refusal to expel Louis Bonaparte, he must demand 


his passports. 
The Grand Council of Thurgovia now assembled, and Mr. Kan, one 


of the members, opened the sitting by reading Count Molé’s despatch. 
He then informed the council that Austria and Prussia had notified their 
adhesion to the demand of the French government. The following let- 
ter from Prince Napoleon Louis, was then received by the council: 


“ GENTLEMEN :—If I now address you, it is in order to rectify certain facts in your 
eyes, and to give you a proof of my confidence and of my esteem. I returned to 
Switzerland a year since, with the firm determination to remain a stranger to every 
intrigue. My resolution has not changed, but I never intended to purchase repose 
at the expense of my honor. I had been basely calumniated; facts had been per- 
verted; I permitted a friend to defend me. This is, as far as I know, the only poli- 


tical step which has taken place since my return, but the French ministry, to attain 
They say that the house where my mo- 


its end, still continues its false assertions. 
Let that be proved if it be possible. 


ther has but just died, is a centre of intrigues. 
I positively deny it; my intention is to remain quiet in Thurgovia, and to avoid 
doing anything that could destroy the friendly relations of France and Switzerland. 
To have a new proof of the falsehood of the accusations of the French government, 
you need but read the articles that have appeared of late in the ministerial journals; 
you will see that not satisfied with persecuting me in my retreat, they do their utmost 
to make me appear ridiculous, by circulating the most absurd falsehoods concerning 
me. 

“Gentlemen, and members of the Grand Council, I address myself to you, with 
whom I have till now lived as a friend and as a brother; you will tell the other can- 
tons the truth respecting me. The foreign invasion, which, in 1815, overthrew the 
Emperor Napoleon, led to the exile of all the members of his family. Consequently, 
from that period I had legally no longer a country, when, in 1832, you conferred on 
me the rights of citizenship inthis canton. This, then, is the only right I possess. 
The French government, which maintains the law that considers me as civilly dead, 
has no occasion to address itself to Switzerland to know that it is only in Thurgo- 
via that I have the rights of citizenship. When I am to be persecuted, then alone 
the government recognizes me as French; at Strasbourg I was represented by the 
Procureur General as a foreigner! 

“ Gentlemen, I think that I may venture to say that my conduct during the last 
five years proves that I know how to appreciate your gift. If. to my great regret, I 
should now become a cause of agitation to Switzerland, the fault is not mine, 
but that of those who have declared pretensions which are contrary to justice and the 


rights of nations.” 

After some deliberation the Grand Council of Thurgoviadeclared tothe 
Diet that the assertions of the French government were false, and that con- 
sequently they could not, consistently with their honor, expel the Prince. 
Although the members of the Diet knew that in case of a refusal to ac- 
cede to the demand of the French government, Switzerland would be 
exposed to war, the majority voted in favor of Napoleon Louis. 


u 
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The French government, finding that no menaces would induce the 
Swiss to banish the young prince from the country, where he had passed so 
many years, ordered its troops to advance to the frontier. War now seem- 
ed inevitable, but Napoleon Louis ended all difficulties by declaring his 
intention of leaving Switzerland; in the following letter addressed to Mr. 
Anderwert. the President of the Lesser Council of Thurgovia: 


* Sir :— When the note of the Duke of Montebello was addressed to the Diet, I did 
not choose to submit to the exactions of the French government, for | wished to prove 
by my refusal to leave Switzerland that I had returned to Europe without breaking 
any promise, that [ had a right to reside here, and that I should find assistance and 
protection. During the last month Switzerland has evinced by her energetic protes- 
tations, and by the decisions of the Grand Councils, that she was ready to make the 
greatest sacrifices in defence of her dignity and of her rights. She has done her du- 
ty as an independent nation ; I shall do mine, and remain faithful to the voice of honor. 
I may be persecuted, but never abused. 

“The French government having declared, that the refusal of the Diet to listen to 
its demand would the signal of a conflagration of which Switzerland might be the 
victim, I must leave a country where my presence is the subject of such unjust 
claims, and might be the pretext of such great misfortunes! 

“ Will you have the goodness to inform the Federal Directory that I shall leave as 
soon as I have obtained from the ambassadors of different powers the passports 
which I require, in order to proceed to some place where I may find a safe asylum. 
By thus voluntarily leaving the only country in Europe where I have found support 
and protection, by leaving the place which so many events had rendered dear to 
me, | hope to prove tothe Swiss, that [ was not unworthy of the marks of esteem and 
affection they have given me. I shall never forget the noble conduct of the cantons 
which have pronounced in my favor. The recollection of the generous protection 
which the canton of Thurgovia has extended to me, will remain deeply engraved in 
my heart. I hopethat this separation may not be everlasting, and that the day will 
come when, without compromising the interests of two nations, who ought to remain 
friends, | may return to the asylum which twenty years residence and acquired 
rights had led me to consider as an adopted country. I beg you, Sir, to express my 
gratitude to the Councils, and to believe that the hope of saving Switzerland from 
all annoyance, is the only thought which can soften the regret I experience in leaving 
her. Napo.eon Lovis Bonaparte.” 


With the departure of Napoleon Louis from Switzerland, ends our 
task, which an early enthusiasm for Napoleon, and a deep interest in the 
misfortunes of his family, united to a natural disposition to sympathize 
with the persecuted and the oppressed, induced us to attempt. We ven- 
ture to hope, that some persons who have hitherto judged the Prince 
from the portraits drawn of him by party spirit will, after reading these 
pages, do justice to the nobleness of his character, and the purity and 


loftiness of his intentions. 


In admitting the above paper to the pages of the Democratic Review, 
the duty cannot be disregarded of disclaiming the responsibility, for all 
its views and sentiments, which might seem to be implied in its simple 
silent publication and endorsement. Contrary to a general rule in re- 
gard to papers of such nature, we have been induced, by the interest, 
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and evident authentic character, of the narrative, to insert it notwith- 
standing the fact that it was received anonymously, no clue being af- 
forded by which the author might be known. Of the character of the 
Strasbourg enterprise, and the grounds on which the gallant young 
adventurer made the rash attempt, the reader has ample materials to 
form a judgment, on the face of its narrative by the hand of an enthusi- 
astic friend himself. Instead of having abandoned all thought of similar 
aspirations, it is well known that the young Napoleon Louis is perpetu- 
ally engaged in movements and correspondence having in view the sub- 
version of the throne of the able and politic King whom 'Talleyrand 
has so admirably characterized as the Napoleon dela Paiz. So long 
as the profound skill in the art of government—and especially of French 
government—the ever prompt energy, and the sleepless vigilance of Louis 
Philippe himself shall continue to shed their pacific beneficence over all 
the true substantial interests of France, so long, as it seems to us, must 
these vague aspirations and restless hopes of the Bonaparte family con- 
tinue to be but the bright mockery of a dream. There is, however, 
every reason to believe that the Bonaparte party is one of great and 
widely diffused strength in France. It has two powerful papers as its 
organs, at the two capitals of France, one at Paris, and the other at 
Lyons; the openness of whose attacks on the reigning family, with the 
avowed object of superseding it by a Bonapartean government, would 
astonish the reader, could we here afford space for any extracts from 
their columns. On the death of Louis Philippe it would certainly 
seem that the chance of his dynasty of securing the succession is a 
far less probable one, than that of some one of the inheritors of that 
deathless name the sound of which has not yet lost its power to cast its 
spell of fascinated awe over the hearts of men—however clearly the 
minds of the present generation are awakening to the comprehension of 
the true character of that magnificent moral as well as material empire, 
which that wonderful man was abie to erect upon the chaotic ruins of 
the Revolution. Broad and firm as appear the foundations of Louis 
Philippe’s throne, resting on the material interests and the calm appro- 
bation of the productive middle classes of the kingdom, yet does it also 
appear very certain that it has not, and cannot, strike very deep down 
into the affections of the French people. A sentiment once deeply and 
strongly rooted in the heart of a nation, has an inextinguishable and 
living power with which no mere cold opinion can eventually compete. 
Especially is this true of the French nation, and of such a sentiment as 
that which yet quickens the pulses of every Frenchman at the sight of 
the commonest picture of a little man in a redingote grise, and a three- 
cornered cocked hat, surmounting a countenance of a calm deep beauty 
and majesty, as unparalleled as the wonderful career of its possessor. 
But the Bonapartes like the Bourbons have a great deal to forget. If 
their dreams are of great “pyramids” with their summits towering to 
the clouds, and crowned there by a sunlight of “glory” —as appears, 
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we fear, to be the case with this young Napoleon Louis—then, as it 
seems to us, no chance awaits them of ever reaching their realization. 
But if they commit themselves, with true heart and faith, to the mighty 
tide which is now slowly rising over Europe, as over the rest of the 
world, of the Democratic Principle, we cannot doubt that it must, ere 
many years, as soon as the barrier is removed that is now presented by 
the individual person of Louis Philippe, not only bear them back to the 
country from which their name is now an immitigable sentence of exile, 
but must place some one of their number in the lofty post of its First 
Citizen and Chief Executive Magistrate. 


BACON’S REBELLION.* 





We are glad to avail ourselves of a long desired opportunity of no- 
ticing, in a manner commensurate with our sense of their importance, 
these valuable aids to the student and collector of American History. 
Mr. Force is already extensively known in connection with his great 
and partly successful project of collecting into one continuous series all 
the rough materials existing on each side of the water for a Documentary 
History of the Revolutionary war; but his antiquarian researches have 
extended much farther back, and with careful industry he has gone on 
gathering together scarce tracts, and accumulating interesting memoranda 
relative to the origin and history of the several colonies, until in the pre- 
sent, as in numerous other instances, his curious stores have been made 
available for the public instruction and entertainment. We perceive that 
these volumes have been adopted by the Historical Society of Washing- 
ton as their “Transactions,” but it is not intended that this identification 
with that body shall operate to deprive Mr. Force of any portion of the 
credit for antiquarian liberality and research, to which they so justly 
entitle him. 

There are twenty-five pamphlets published in the two volumes, and 
the titles of eighteen others are given, intended to form the contents of 
a third, but they do not constitute a series of the subjects to which they 
refer, nor is there an attempt made to publish consecutively all the biblio- 
graphical treasures which exist on particular colonies or passages in their 
history. This would have been out of Mr. Force’s power, and would 
have narrowed his fund of antiquarian entertainment too much. _ Still it 


* Tracts and other papers relating principally to the origin, settlement, and pro- 
gress of the Colonies in North America, from the discovery of the country to the 
year 1776, collected by Peter Force. 2 vols. Washington, 
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would have been desirable, where a pamphlet of historical controversy 
has been here resuscitated, to have given, side by side, its predecessor or 
reply. For instance, Lord Baltimore’s “printed case” should have been 
reprinted, to make No. LX of the first volume, where it was “ uncased” 
with such elaborate length of title-page, fully intelligible. 

As we propose to devote the present Article chiefly to one of the most 
interesting passages in our early Colonial history, Bacon’s Rebellion, 
as it is generally termed, in Virginia, in 1676, we shall pass with but 
slight notice over those portions of these volumes that relate to other sub- 
jects—replete as they are with curious historical interest and value. 

The first five Tracts of the first volume are devoted to the history 
of the establishment and early progress of the Colony of Georgia. 
The first of these. in particular, ought certainly to recommend itself 
in these latter days to an extensive popularity, inasmuch as it may 
be regarded as probably the earliest specimen afforded by the _his- 
tory of western land speculation, of that modern school of Ame 
rican art which has of late years flourished in such palmy luxu- 


rlance among us—we refer to the art of mapping down imaginary 


cities in the yet unreclaimed wilderness, in elegant uniformity of 


rectangular beauty, with ample provision of “corner lots,” “ public 
squares,” and “ water powers,” to charm the dazzled eyes of speculative 
gudgeons. This Tract is entitled “ A Discourse concerning the design’d 
establishment of a New Colony to the South of Carolina, in the most 
delightful country of the Universe. By Sir Robert Mountgomry, Bar- 
onet,’—and is the Prospectus of a project for the settlement of the 
country between the Altamaha and Savannah rivers, under the name 
and title of the “ Margravate of Azilia.” It is dated 1717, about six- 
teen years, therefore, prior to the actual settlement of Georgia, by Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe. 

Sir Robert Mountgomry derives his title from a grant from Lord Car- 
teret the Lord Palatine, and the Lords Proprietors of the Province of 
Carolina, for the consideration of a yearly quitrent of the value of a 
penny sterling per acre, as the land shall be taken up and occupied. On 
the strength of which title he certainly, as he informs the public, resolves 
“to proceel upon a scheme entirely different from any heretofore 
attempted.” 

This “scheme” is illustrated by a map,—which would of course have 
been a lithographic one, had the art been then known—so complete and 
elaborate in its details, that had the enterprising “ Knight of Nova Sco- 
tia” arisen from whatever grave he may be slumbering in, and appear- 
ed in Wall Street on any bright summer’s morning, about three or 
four years ago, we would readily have guaranteed a full subscription to 
all the shares of his project in a very short time. This map, which may 
justly be regarded as the model and prototype of that native School of 
Design to which we have alluded above, is intended, as we are told, to 
exhibit “the Form of our Azilia in the Fullness of her Beauty.” It 
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represents a district or township, twenty miles square, laid out with 
tempting mathematical accuracy. In the centre is the future “ City,” ot 
the moderate dimensions of about three miles square—having in its cen- 
tre the palace of the Margrave, and surrounded with a “ void space,” of 
a mile in breadth, pleasantly shaded with trees, which is to be “useful for 
a thousand purposes, and, among the rest, as being airy, and affording a 
fine Prospect of the Town in Drawing near it.” Next, surrounding the 
“ City,” succeed, for the space of five miles each way, the “ Estates of the 
Gentry ”; each consisting of a mile square, duly divided by parallel high- 
ways, and each having its little tower or castle exactly in the centre. 
These are a hundred and sixteen in number, every gentleman adventurer 
being restricted to one, so that all may be “ profitably emulous of out- 
doing each other in Improvement, since that is the only way left them of 
growing richer than their Neighbours.” At each of the four corners of 
this large square is reserved a space of four miles square, equivalent each 
to sixteen of these estates, for “ great Parks, or rather Forrests,” in which 
“are propagated Herds of Cattle of all sorts by themselves.” Accordingly 
we find one occupied with horses apparently in a high state of enjoyment, 
flinging up their heels, rolling on their backs, or springing almost per- 
pendicularly upwards, as if in emulation of that famous cow recorded 
in history as having “jumped over the moon’; while in a retired cor- 
ner a more quiet pair seems to be going through a very interesting pro- 
cess of equine courtship. A second is occupied with horned cattle, who 
appear to pensively ruminating, in the midst of the blissful abundance of 
shade and pasture allotted to them. The third appears amply stocked 
with deer; and the cheerful resignation with which one noble “ hart of 
grease” is standing to receive his death-shot, from the levelled gun of a 
hunter about a mile and a half distant, must have held out a truly attrac- 
tive picture, to the sporting gentry of England, of the pleasures of the 
field ia store for them in Azilia. While the fourth, on the other hand, 
presents an Arcadian scene, in which rich flocks of merinos and south- 
downs are tended by a shepherd duly accoutred with crook and dog—the 
latter a frisking little fellow with a curly tail—while the fair Chloé who 
is alone wanting to complete the picture of pastoral felicity is to be pre- 
sumed reposing beneath the shade of some of the thick clumps of 
trees with which the whole is pleasantly diversified. So much for the 
Estates and the Parks; next ensues a space of two miles in width, ex- 
tending round the square, reserved for farms for the inferior sort, to be 
awarded as bounty-lands after a certain number of years of faithful con- 
tinuance in the service of the Margrave. And finally the extreme outer 
space of the District—a mile in breadth—is to be cultivated for the ben- 
efitof the Margrave, by persons to be stationed along its outer border for 
the defence of the whole against the savages—the whole being surround- 
ed, it should be borne in mind, by an entrenchment, regularly construct- 
ed and fortified, with salient and retiring angles, bastions and redoubts, 
&c. amply provided with “ Musquets, Field Pieces, and Patarero’s”— 
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the common dwellings of the men who are to defend them, and to culti- 
vate the adjacent lands of the Margrave in their rear, being constructed 
within these Redoubts. 

When it is remembered that all this admirable and attractive project— 
so beautifully orderly, as well in its geometrical distribution as in its so- 
cial classification—so complete and self-sufficing in all the means and 
appliances for a state of the highest possible terrestrial felicity—so perfect 
in its security against all external danger, and withal so obviously natural 
and easy of execution, requiring no greater extent of armed and garrison- 
ed fortification than a circuit of eighty miles—when it is remembered, we 
say, that this is held out only as a specimen, to which of course all the 
other counties or districts, of the same superficial extent, were to corres: 
pond, all must acknowledge that Sir Robert Mountgomry, however near 
he may have been approached by some of the more modern disciples of 
his school, stands yet incontestably at its head, without a rival in the bold 
magnificence of his enterprise ; and in that noble elevation above every 
ordinary consideration of common sense and practicability, suitable to the 
character of so soaring a speculator. And when we contrast the grand 
elegance of his plan, as his Azilia discloses “the Fullness of her Beauty ” 
on paper, with the comparatively mean and humdrum mode in which the 
good and benevolent Oglethorpe afterwards executed the design of plant- 
ing the new Colony of Georgia, we cannot too profoundly regret that no 
‘Credit System” was yet in existence adequate to the sublime task of the 
realization of the former. 

The two old pamphlets relating to the early settlement of Virginia, da- 
ted in 1609, and 1612, entitled “ Noua Britannia,” and “The New Life 
of Virginia,” are replete with curious interest and entertainment, shed- 
ding as they do a flood of light upon the current popular ideas and feel- 
ings of the time in England in relation to American adventure. They 
are by the same author, whose name is indicated only by his initials 
‘“R. J.”"—the latter being a continuation of the former ; and are designed 
to stimulate emigration to the infant colony, and to defend it against what 
appears to have been for a time a strong eurrent of public disfavor. In 
the following passage the author, in cautioning those who have the con- 
trol of the colony against various sorts of persons whom they should 
avoid as dangerous members of such an enterprise, so aptly describes a 
large class of men which, in our own days, we have seen exerting so po- 
tent and pernicious an influence over our most important political and 
social institutions, that we cannot refrain from transcribing it. Surely he 
must have had a prophetic vision of the swarms of speculators, stock- 

jobbers, log-rollers, lobby-members, bank-projectors, et id genus omne, 

by which our country has been tormented, and its substance eaten away, 

as by the plague of the locusts, when he writes— , 
“I doe earnestly admonish you to beware and shunne three kindes of people : the 


first, a most vile minded sort, and for the most part badde members of this Citie, by 
some means shaken out of their honest courses, and now shifting by their wittes 
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will alwaies be deuising some unhappiness to wrong the plantation: such as daily 
beate their braines, and seeke by lying suggestions, under colour of good pretence to 
the Common-wealth to infringe our ancient liberties, and would (if they were not 
mette withall and curbed by authoritie ) make a monopoly to themselves, of each 
thing after other, belonging to the freedom of euery man’s profession—the very 
wrack of Merchandize.” 

The following extract also is well worthy of quotation, as involving 
the great moral of the history of the unparalleled progress of these Col- 
onies, from the healthy and precious seed-corn of the early settlers of the 
greater portion of them, to that present state of gigantic growth which 
has been so justly the astonishment of the other nations of the world: 

“There is laid upon you in this worke a threefold labour to be done upon your 
selves, upon your English, and upon the poore Indians. And first upon your selves; 
for all mens eares and eyes are so fixed upon Kings and Rulers, that they keepe a re- 
gister in minde of what ever they doe or speake, the better sort of love to imitate their 
goodnes, and the looser sort of flatterie to applaud their wickednes and scoth them 
in their vices: when your wholesom lawes shall have no execution, when you shall 
publish and pretend for the honour of God, and good of the publike weale, and yet 
shall care for neither of both, but be loose in your owne course of life, giving way to 
ambition, idlenesse, and all unbridled appetite, to your tongues in swearing, to your 
bodies in unchastity, making your owne Courts and houses cages of proud, uncleane 
and all disordered persons, enforcing the good to pine away with grief, and advan- 
cing men of bad deserts, accounting it happie to doe what you list, when no man 
dares reprove you; miserie and confusion will be the end of this, and you shall leave 
for your monuments shame and dishonour behinde you to all posteritie. 

“ But if, like wise and prudent guides, as we do rightly esteeme you, in rearing 
this great frame, you shall lay the foundation in your owne steps, and by 
your owne example shall teach your inferiours the feare of God, and by your 
modest recreations, and commendable labours shall lead them on to doe the 
like, especially in that most wholesome, profitable and pleasant work of planting in 
which it pleased God himself to set the first man and most excellent creature Adam 
in his innocencie, to whichthe best Kings of Israel were most addicted, and by which 
so many kingdoms are much inriched, and for which the noble King Cirus that great 
monarch is much commended, whose glorie was to all ambassadors and forraine 
States (notwithstanding his being a Souldeir and a Conquerour of great employ- 
ment) in shewing the comelie order of his owne handie worke. When thus your 
light shall guide their feete, sweete will that harmonie be betweene the head and 
members of the bodie, then may sleepe the rigour of your lawes, and you shall resem 
ble the best and wisest sort of Kings, which by the influence of their grace and love 
doe dailie cure consumption, melancholies and evil effected mindes, as also make 
their hearts more honest and upright, and then that worke (though burnt as stubble 
heretofore) yet being thus grounded shall abide, you shall live in honor and die in 
peace; the succeeding ages of those converted Infidels shall count you happy, and 
that precious seed which you have sowne in teares, shal be as blessed sheaves upon 
your heads for ever.” 

In the following passage in which he urges the duty of the colony 
towards the “ poore Indians,’’ there is a stinging reproof, when we read 
it by the light of the actual experience of our history, which might well 
dispose us to pass it over in silence, but for our sincere conviction, that 
the present general policy of our government towards the Indian tribes 
is animated by a truly humane and liberal spirit; being designed, by 
congregating them on a safe and special territory of their own, to com- 
bine them into some degree of civilized political organization, and at 
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least to try the experiment, under more favorable chances of success than 
have heretofore existed, of the possibility of gradually raising them to the 
level of the civilization of the age. Deeply indeed is it to be deplored 
that, in the accomplishment of this good end in view, unfortunate circum- 
stances have rendered necessary, in some cases, means of severe and vio- 
lent coercion, in the execution of the indispensable preliminary of removal, 
which have thus far proved scarcely less harassing and disastrous to our- 
selves, than their eventual result must be to those whose obstinacy and 
faithlessness have provoked them: 


“ And forthe poore Indians what shall I say, but God that hath many waies shewed 
mercie to you, make you shew mercie to them and theirs. And howsoever they may 
sceme unto you so intollerable wicked and rooted in mischiefe, that they cannot be 
moved, yet consider rightly and be not discouraved, they are no worse than the na- 
ture of Gentiles, and even of those Gentiles so hainouslie decyphered by S. Paul to 
bee full of wickednesse, haters of God, doers of wrong, such as could never be ap- 
peased and yet himselfe did live to see, that by the fruits of his owne labours, many 
thousands even of them became true beleevinge Christians, and of whose race and 
offspring consisteth (well neere) the whole Church of God at this day. This is the 
worke that we first intended, and have publisht to the world to be chiefe in our 
thoughts to bring those infidell people from the worship of the Divell to the servic: 
of God. And this is the knot that you must untie, or cut asunder, before you can 
conquer those sundrie impediments, that wil! surely hinder all other proceedings, if 


this be not first preferred. 


“Take their children and traine them up with gentlenesse, teach them our English 
tongue, and the principles of religion; winne the elder sort by wisdom and discre 
tion, make them equal with your Enelish in case of protection, wealth and habitation 
doing justice on such as shall doe them wrong. Weapons of warre are needful, I 
erant, but for defence only, and not in this case. If you seeke to gaine this victorie 
upon them by stratagems of warre, you shall utterly lose it, and never come neere It, 
but shall make your names odious to all their posteritie. In steed of ron and steele 
you must have patience and humanitie to manage their crooked nature to your form 
of civilitie: for as our proverbe is, Looke how you winne them, so you must weare 
them: if by way of peace and ventlenesse, then shall you alwaies range them in love 
to you wards, and in peace to your English people ; and by proceeding in that way, 
shall open the springs of earthly benefits to them both, and of safetie to your selves.” 

The papers which Col. Force has here brought together, relating to 
the much misunderstood and much misrepresented passage of our early 
colonial history to which we now turn as the main subject of the present 
Article. are four in number, and together with the materials embodied in 
the several histories of Virginia, they afford ample means of forming 
a correct general view of it, notwithstanding several /acune in the con- 
nection of its details. now in all probability irr parable. The first of 
these is the tract well known to exist as one of the most valuable trea- 
sures in the Library of Congress, bemg a complete autograph copy, in 
the handwriting of Mr. Jefferson. from an original MSS. bought at a 
bookseller’s sale in London in 1803, by our Minister at that Court, Mr. 
King, and by him transmitted to the President, Mr. Jefferson.—whose 
copy is a perfect fac-simile of the original, in the pages, lines, orthogra- 
phy, and even interlineations. This MSS. was a history of the whole 
affair, written, as it appears, at the request of the Minister, Lord Oxford, 
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about thirty years after the date of the Rebellion, by a person evidently 
intimately acquainted with its origin, progress and conclusion. Of the 
name of the author no record has ever been found; though he says of 
himself that he was a planter; that he lived in Northumberland, but was 
elected a member of the Assembly, in 1676, for the county of Stafford, 
Col. Mason being his colleague, of which Assembly Col. Warner was 
Speaker; that it was the first and should be the last time of his meddling 
with public affairs; and he subscribes the initials of hisname T.M. The 
contents of this narrative, of which the candor and simplicity cannot 
fail. as remarked in the preface, to command our confidence, were first 
I ) 

made public in 1804, through the columns of the Richmond Enquirer. 

The second is a curious contemporaneous letter, written in 1676, by 
“ Mrs. An, Cotton, of Q. Creeke,” to a friend in England, giving an ac- 


‘our late troubles.” The fourth is a mutilated manuscript, of 


greater length than either of the pri ceding, which was accide utally dis- 
covered in an old and respectable family of the Northern Neck of Vir- 


ginia, at the elose of the Revolutionary war. lt was comimunicated, in 


count of ‘ 


1812, by Mr. Burwell, a member of Congress from Virginia to Mr. 
Josiah Quincy, from Massachusetts, and published in the first volum« 
(second series) of the Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
No indication appears of the authorship, unless it be the same Mrs. An. 
Cotton who was the author of the former,—which, from the correspond- 
ence of style appears extremely probable; while the writer of the latter 
must at any rate have had before him Mrs, Cotton's letter, as part of his 
materials; many of its expressions, and even whole passages, being iden- 
tical with that good lady’s quaint peculiarity of language and thought. 

The third paper consists of a list of the persons executed after the close 
of the affair by Sir William Berkeley, copied by Mr. Robert Greenhow, 
now of the State Department, from the original MSS. in the Harleian 
Library signed by Sir William Berkeley. 

Sirk Witviam BerKeELEY was appointed by Charles I. Governor of 
the Colony, in 1639. The circumstances attending his succession to the 
government should not be lost sight of, as they shed an important light 
on the character of that strong popular movement which it has been the 
custom of historians to designate as Bacon’s Rebellion, which about 
forty years later convulsed the province with civil war, and resulted in 
the recall of Sir William Berkeley himself. His predecessor, Sir John 
Hervey, by his tyrannical, corrupt, and rapacious government, had been 
able, within the period of six years, from 1629 to 1635, to arouse so 
strong a feeling of popular indignation, that by a formal order of the 
provincial Council and Assembly, on the petition of the great majority 
of the planters, he was suddenly deposed, seized, and sent to England as 
a prisoner, with a strong array of charges against him—two gentlemen 
of the Assembly being deputed from the Colony to urge his prosecution. 
Well indeed would it have been for the ill-fated monarch on the throne, 
had he taken timely warning by this instance, on a humbler scale, of the 
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height to which the spirit of the times was capable of rising, in the strug- 
gle between despotism and popular rights. But the deputies of the 
Colony found all the natural sympathies of the Court arrayed on the side 
of tyrannical and corrupt authority ; and Charles, in whom his own col- 
lisions with his former parliaments had inspired an utter disgust of the 
very name of popular assemblies, instead of extending a fair hearing to 
their charges, looked upon the presumptuous boldness of the Virginians 
as little short of treason. ‘T'he deputies were treated with marked con- 
tempt, stigmatized as traitors, and forbidden to appear in the presence of 
their King: while Sir John Hervey was reinstated in his former author- 
ity, and sent back to Virginia, to add to the insult of his presence the re- 
doubled severity of his inflamed resentments. In 1639, however, the bank- 
rupt necessities of the Court forcing it, after its long interval of arbitrary 
government by force and prerogative, to convene another parliament, it 
felt itself so far compelled to yield to the just rights of the colonists, 
which would not fail to find a strong sympathy and support in the ap- 
proaching parliament, as to supersede Hervey, by a successor whose re- 
putation for liberality, chivalric courtesy, and ability, with every accom- 
plishment of personal elegance, was calculated to convert the late indig- 
nation and disgust of the Virginians into a contented and joyful loyalty. 
Such having been the circumstances of Sir William Berkeley’s acces- 
sion to the government, he should not have forgotten, at its close, the 
obvious precedent, of forcible popular resistance to abused authority, of the 
eventual success and practical sanction of which his own person might 
have afforded him an illustration. 

The first year of his government was marked by one of the most fatal 
massacres by the Indians that the Colony had hitherto known, which 
strewed all the frontier settlements with mutilated corpses, and devastated 
with fire all that was not food for the tomahawk. Upwards of five hun- 
dred persons were victims to this terrible blow, which was the last eflort 
of the old Powhatan league, still kept alive, though twenty-two years 
after the death of its great founder, by the genius of the “ Hannibal of 
the Indians,” Opechancanough ; who, though nearly a hundred years 
old, and so decrepit as to be unable to waik, being carried in a litter by 
his attendants, directed the massacre in person, about the head waters of 
the York or Pamunkey river, at which place it was particularly destruct- 
ive. Being captured in the war that ensued, the old warrior was brought 
into Jamestown, where he was shot by one of his guards, probably from 
exasperated revenge, though on the nominal pretext of apprehension of 
an escape, as a great instance of the Indian dignity and stoic contempt 
of pain. His death was a remarkable one, and deserves a_ passing 


allusion. 

The liberality and mildness which marked the early period of Sir 
William Berkeley’s administration, together with the unbounded popu- 
larity which by his social character and manners he was able to attach 
io his own person, were soon scen to produce a marked effect upon the 
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dispositions of the Virginians towards the royal government ; and to 
create an attachment to the royal cause, in the close struggle in which 
it became so soon engaged with the Parliament, which would seem 
to contrast strangely with the stern republican jealousy of authority on 
many occasions before exhibited by the Virginians. This sentiment was 
probably more apparent than real, more superficial than deep; and was 
doubtless much promoted, if not mainly caused, by the high tone of 
religious Episcopal orthodoxy which prevailed in the Colony,—creating 
naturally a strong bias against the Puritanical tendency of the popular 
movement, under the guidance ofthe Parliamentary leaders, in the mother 
country. With this influence codperated that of the influx of a great 
number of the royal partisans, forced into exile by the complete downfall 
of their cause at home, and attracted to Virginia, in preference to the 
other colonies, by its reputation for loyalty. So that when, upwards of 
three years after the establishment of the Commonwealth, a fleet appeared 
in Chesapeake Bay, under the command of Sir G. Aiskew, to reduce the 
Colony to submission to the new home government, its summons to sur- 
render was met with such an array of defence, organized by the gallantry 
and zeal of Sir William Berkeley, that the former was glad to consent to 
a capitulation which secured to the Colony more liberal and ample terms 
than ever were procured under similar circumstances; all its former pri- 
vileges being secured, and new and important advantages acquired by it, 
—together with highly favorable personal conditions for the Governor 
himself, and all his royalist friends and adherents. And as the Virginian 
planters had been the last to renounce, so were they the first to resume, 
their allegiance to the crown. On the death of Matthews, the last Gov- 
ernor under the Commonwealth, irritated by some features of the colo- 
nial policy of the home government, they recalled Sir William Berkeley 
from his retirement, by a bold and successful movement, in advance of the 
Restoration, and proclaimed him Governor in the name of the King. On 
the consummation, therefore, of the Restoration, the enthusiasm of exult- 
ing loyalty which welcomed the announcement of that event in the Co- 
lony may readily be imagined. 

It would appear, however, that this sentiment was far from being en- 
titled to the name of a general popular feeling. It existed, probably, 
rather on the higher surface of society, among the cavalier gentry, whose 
cause was now the ascendant one, than throughout its lower numerical 
mass. For we find that as early as 1663, not more than two years from 
the complete reéstablishment of the royal party in the Colony, popular 
discontents so extensive and serious prevailed, that an actual insurrection 
was projected,—stimulated and aided by a number of the old soldiers of 
Cromwell who had been transported to Virginia, on account of their in- 
tractable spirit at home,—a conspiracy which was only discovered and 
arrested on the evening preceding its intended explosion. Moreover, 
within the few ensuing years that preceded the events to which we are 
bringing down this general historical sketch, it was found necessary ma- 
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terially to abridge the right of popular suffrage, so as to exclude from 
the Assembly persons disaffected to the government. In fact, within this 
period we observe all the indications of a general alienation of the popu- 
lar attachment or confidence from the government—extensive discontents, 
with frequent partial riots and insurrections—the distinct appearance of 
a “court party’—collisions between the Assembly and the Governor, in 
animated opposition of the former to the encroachments of power, and a 
high state of irritation on the part of the latter and his adherents, with a 


I 
influence, must have gone far to coéperate with the public reasons ex- 


spirit of personal haughtiness and violence, which no doubt, in its social 


isting to widen the breach between them and the popular party. 

Such was the state of things existing at the period to which the pre- 
sent narrative refers, such the leading events that had led to that state of 
things; while, undeniably, numerous practical grievances weighed se- 
verely on the great body of the golonists. ‘The chief of these was the 
onerous amount, and the oppressive mode, of taxation to which they 
were subjected, ‘The taxes for the support of the government being 
raised solely per capita, the poorest citizen contributed an equal sum 
with the richest to the public revenue. Among the most obnoxious of 
the public expenditures of which they complained was that of the main- 
tenance of a number of forts, both along the frontiers, for defence against 
the Indians, and on the rivers, against enemies from the sea, as well as 
for the prevention of smuggling. The establishment of these forts had 
been carried, through an Assembly brought into power ouly by a con- 
siderable reduction of the elective franchise, as a government measure, 
in Opposition to a general dislike and determined resistance to them by 
the popular party. Scattered at great intervals through the wilderness, 
with sinall garrisons, they were considered as worse than useless against 
the Indians; while those on the rivers were still less likely to be looked 
upon with an eye of favor. A leading motive in their establishment, 
which had been urged by the government at home, was to promote the 
settlement of towns, of which each fort might serve as a natural nucleus. 
—a policy doubtless favored by the consideration of the military strength 
thereby added to the government, which could not look with entire 
satisfaction on the sturdy spirit of freedom that characterized the Vir- 
ginians. ‘The repugnance of the colonists to towns was a marked fea- 
ture of all the early history of Virginia, which Beverley notices, (writing 
in 1720), remarking that “to this day they have not any one place of co- 
habitation among them that may reasonably bear the name of a town.” 
It was only by great exertions of the Governor, sparing neither his 
estate nor his public and private influence in promoting the erection of 
houses there, that the capital, Jamestown, had of late years begun to 
assume somewhat the appearance of a settled town and seat of govern- 
ment. 

While the country was in this critical state, oppressed with burthens 
and grievances, inflamed with highly wrought popular discontent against 
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a haughty governing “court party,” and ripe for revolution—an idea 
not unfamiliar to the times—a new element of public excitement suddenly 
arose, of such a nature as altogether to break down every barrier of 
prudence or loyalty which yet preserved a reluctant submission to a 
deeply obnoxious government. This arose from a renewal, in 1675, of the 
Indian hostilities, of which there had been a total intermission ever since 
the peace extorted from them in 1645, in the war that succeeded the 
massacre above alluded to. In various directions along the frontiers 
furious and sudden inroads were made, marking their ronte with devas- 
tation and blood. These were made for the most part by distant tribes ; 
though the remissness of the nearer and friendly tribes to comply with 
their obligations by the treaty, in neither giving information of the ap- 
proach of these inroads, nor molesting their retreat, appeared to indicate 
a formidable danger of a revival of the old confederate war. 

It is a sad truth, to which the present instance was probably no ex- 
ception, that in most of the Indian quarrels with the whites, from our 
earliest down to our latest history, at the same time that a most furious 
indignation is always manifested on the side of the latter against the 
savage and treacherous foe whom they are accustomed to regard as but 
a shade removed from the wild beasts of their forests, their early stages 
are too often marked by some fierce and violent proceeding on the part 
of the whites themselves, which has stirred up the revengeful passions 
of the Indians to a point only to be appeased by a satiety of massacre. 
It seems that in consequence of a number of Indian murders committed 
within the Maryland borders, the Susquehanoughs, lately driven from 
the head of the Chesapeake by the Senecas, were invested in a fort be- 
longing to the Pascatoway Indians, near the head of the Potomac, by « 
large united force of Marylanders and Virginians, though the Susque- 
hanoughs had been friendly with the Virginians, and denied any know- 
ledge of these murders. This force was commanded by Col. John 
Washington (the grandfather of Wasutneton), who had arrived in 
the colony about seventeen years before, from the north of England, 
The full bitterness of white hostility to the Indians appears to have ani- 
mated the besiegers; for when six of the chiefs ( Werowances and 
Cockarouses, they are called in the different accounts) advanced from 
the fort to hold a parley, and to ask the reason of that hostile armament, 
their conference was so little satisfactory to the English, that, as we are 
coolly andquaintly told, the latter “ caused the commissioners braines to be 
knock’d out for dictating so badly to their tongues” —an action certainly, 
as it is afterwards added, “ diametricall to the law of armes.’”’ Thence 
ensued a fierce war of revenge. The Indians held out six weeks in the 
fort, which was of great strength, until famine compelled them to make 
their escape by night; which they effected with success, and in passing 
“ knock’d ten men on the head, who lay carelessly asleep in their way.” 
During this long siege, we are told that in lieu of other food the Indians, 
“rather than the venticles should lie void, had stowed up so much mal- 
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lize, entermixt with a resollution of revenge,” that it was not till they 
had murdered sixty white men, being ten for each of their chiefs ‘that 
had been slain, that they sent a messenger to the Governor, declaring 
themselves now satisfied; and offering peace, on the conditions of “ vallu- 
able satisfaction for the damage they had sustained by the war,” and of 
abstaining from all future interference in their quarrel with the Mary- 
landers:—which terms being of course rejected, their war of massacre 
in detail was resumed with renewed fierceness. 

In the midst of these events Sir William Berkeley exhibited an obsti- 
nate disbelief and disregard of the danger, which might well exasperate 
to the last pitch of impatience the minds of the people in the more ex- 
posed sections of the country. Determined to adhere to his treaty of 
peace, and angrily reprobating the murder of the six chiefs at the fort, 
he appeared almost—like many more modern statesmen—to take the part 
of the Indians against the excited and panic-stricken planters, forgetting 
that that course, however painful may be the opposite necessity, comes 
too late after the commencement of such hostilities as constitute Indian 
war. He refused to send troops against them, and even disbanded a force 
of militia, which was prepared to march under Sir Henry Chicherley, 
on the ground of waiting for the approaching meeting of the Assembly. 
In answer to demands for succour from the heads of the rivers, nothing 
could be obtained from him but unperformed promises. 

It is difficult to understand the reasons of this extraordinary remissness 
of the Governor, as it is termed by Mrs. An. Cotton, “in applying meanes 
to stop the fewrye of the Heathen.” One of his motives was probably 
an obstinate infatuation and pride of opinion in behalf of his favorite 
forts, as a sufficient means of defence for the frontier,—as is indicated in 
the following passage from the anonymous Tract we have referred to as 
the fourth of those collected by Col. Force in relation to this subject : 

“For it is to be understood that these forts were contrived, eather by the sole com- 
mand of the Governour, or otherways by the advice of those whose judgments, in 
these affairs, he approved of; eather of which was now, they being don, his own 
emmediate act, as they were don in his name, which to have undone at the simple 
request of the people, had bin in effect, to have undon the Repute he always held in 
the peoples judgment for a wise man; and better that they should suffer some small 
inconveniences, than that he should be accounted less discerning than those, who till 
now were counted more than halfe blinde. Besides how should he satisfie his 
honour of the undertakers of the work. If the peoples petition be granted, they 
must be disappointed, which would be little less than an undoing to them allsoe, in 
their expectation of proffitt to be raised from the work.” 

The “ small inconveniences” here spoken of are thus described a few 
lines before the preceding extract : 


“They dayly committed abundance of unguarded and unrevenged murthers upon 
the English, which they perpretrated in a most barbarous and horrid manner. By 
which means abundance of the Fronteare Plantations became eather depopulated by 
the Indian settlers, or deserted by the planters feares, who were compelled to forsake 
their abodes to find security for their lives; which they wére not to part with in the 
hands of the Indians, but under the worst of torments. For these brutish and in- 
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human brutes, lest their cruelties might not be thought cruell enough, they devised a 
hundred ways to torter and torment those poore soules with, whose reched fate it 
was to fall into their unmerciful hands. For some before they would deprive them 
of their lives, they would take a great deal of time to deprive them first of their 
skins, and if their life had not, through the anguish of their paine, forsaken their 
tormented bodies, they with their clubs knock oul their teeth (or som instrument ) 
tear off the nails of their Aands and their toes, which put the poor sufferer to a woful 
condition. One was prepared for the flames at James’ town, who indured much, 
but found means to escape . . * + * * e ° » 

for least that their deaths should be attributed to some more merciful hands than 
theirs, to put all out of question, they would leave som of those brutish markes upon 
their fenceless bodies, that they might testify it could be none but they who had 
committed the fact. 

“ And now it was that the poor distressed and doubly afflicted Planters began to 
curse and execrate that ill-maniged business at the fort. Their cries were reiterated 
again and again, both to God and to man for releife. But no appearance of long 
wished for safety ariseing in the horizon of their hopes, they were redy, could they 
have tould which way to leave all and forsake the Collony; ratherthan to stay, and 
be exposed to the cruelties of the barberous heathen.” 

It will scarcely, therefore, be a matter of surprise, that at last a gene- 
ral simultaneous rising took place of the people at the heads of the 
James and York rivers, for the common cause of the country, of self-defence 
and revenge—and this was the occasion that constitutes the first act in 
the history of “ Bacon's ReBeLiion.” 

It is very: clear that there was nothing in this assemblage to which 
is justly to be applied the term by which we find it designated by all the 
historians, of insurrection. Instead of being, in any sense, directed 
against the government, its sole motive was the irresistible necessity of 
self-preservation, and its sole object to proceed against the Indians. 
Guided by that popular instinct which so rarely errs in the choice of a 
leader, in a crisis of emergency of that nature, the unanimous acclama- 
tion of the multitude placed a Mr. Bacon, one of the planters of that 
section, at the head of the movement; nor was it till thus called forth 
that he attempted to assume any prominent part in it, having at first 
silently mixed in the crowd as a private spectator. 

By all the concurrent accounts, even of his most bitter opponents, 
NaTuaniet Bacon is described as a person rarely gifted with theno- 
blest endowments of nature, admirably developed by cultivation. He 
was very young, and is sometimes spoken of as a mere “youth,” his age 
at this period not exceeding twenty-nine. He had been but a short time 
in the Colony, having spent his early youth in England, where he had 
passed through all the steps of legal education with great distinction, and 
where, too, it was said by his opponents, he had dissipated the bulk of a 
handsome patrimony. He was not without property, however, in Vir- 
ginia, having an estate at the head of James river, where his overseer and 
a favorite servant had fallen victims to one of the recent Indian inroads. 
He was cousin to one of the principal men in the Colony, Colonel Ba- 
con, an old member of the Council, one of the staunchest adherents of 
the Governor during the commotions that ensued; who is described as 
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“a very rich politick man, and childless, designing this kinsman for his 
heir.’ Young Bacon himself, for his “extraordinary qualifications,” 
in less than three years after his arrival in the Colony, was admitted to 
a seat in the Council; and altogether stood second to none in Virginia 
in general esteem and admiration, as in his future prospects of prosperity 
and public honor. It is plain that no charge could be more preposterous 
than that which is urged against him by his opponents, that he was a 
r ckless adve nturer, impatient to retrieve his desperate fortunes by “ fish- 
ing in the troubled waters of popular discontent.” In person he appears 
to have been of striking beauty and noble presence—of winning manners, 
and endowed with a rare power of commanding and fascinating elo- 
quence—ardent, fearlessand energetic—bold in conception and resolute 
in exeeution—full of resource, and never deserted by his presence of 
mind—generous and faithful to his friends, and himself the object of their 
unlimited devotion and confidence. 

On being thus called to the command of this spontaneous popular 
movement, Bacon addressed them in a speech of vehement and exciting 
eloquence, in which he recapitulated all the grounds of grievance which 
had accumulated since the Restoration, as “an ungracious and ungrateful 
return for the gallant and perilous loyalty of Virginia,” during the 
period of the Commonwealth; while on the other hand, we are told, the 
people “ with no common zeale sent up their reiterated prayers, first to 
himselfe, and next to heaven, that he may becom their guardian angel, 
to protect them from the cruelties of the Indians, against whom this 
Gent: man had a perfect antipathy.” Before taking any other step, he 
published a declaration, setting forth at large the various grounds of pub- 
lic discontent, and the motives of the present proceeding; and sent mes- 
sage after message to Jamestown, humbly beseeching, in behalf of the 
people assembled—whose temper, he represented, would ill bear t: mper- 
ing with—a legal commission to go against the Indians at their own 
charge; to all of which the Governor returned complimentary, but 
evasive and procrastinating replies. ‘The motives of this infatuate conduct 
were probably the passion, pride and obstinacy of the aged Governor, and 
of the evil counsellors in whose hands he was; together, perhaps, as we find 
it intimated, with a distrust of Bacon's temper, as the latter appeared “ pop- 
ularly inclined.” It isimpossible to attach any weight to the current 
surmises and murmurs which, we are told, were excited by “the mis- 
teryes of these delays,” that avarice entered into the motives of the Gov- 
ernor; that he was unwilling to give up the profitable trade for beaver 
skins still kept up with a portion of the Indians, of which he derived the 
principal advantage; and that he had an eye, moreover, to the expectation 
that “ rebbells forfeitures would be loyall inheritances.” At last, however, 
their patience being exhausted, and exasperated by daily reports of fresh 
murders, Bacon vowed that if a commission should not arrive by a cer- 
tain day, on the first intelligence of another murder he would march 
with or without one—a resolution which, though it is termed a 
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rash one, and though many of his friends and family were urgent in their 
remonstrances against it, few of our readers will probably condemn. 
Accordingly, the appointed day having passed, with about three hundred 
men, including “most or all of the officers civill or military,” of that part 
of the country, he set forth into the wilderness in quest of the hostile In- 
dians, with no other commission than the will and choice of the people, 
under the natural law of self-preservation. 

Immediat ly on the rece ipt of this intelligence by the Governor, the 
wrath of the proud old cavalier was artfully stimulated by those about 
him, to the point at which it is not improbable that the sinister influence 
which seems to have been exerted upon his mind may have aimed from the 
commencement. Instead of seeking to appease his anger, we are told,— 

“ They devised meenes to increase it, by framing specious pretences which they 
grounded upon the bouldness of Bacons actions, and the peoples affections. They 


’ 

began (som of them) to have Bacons merits in mistrust, as a luminary that threat- 
ened an eclipse to their riseing gloryes. For tho’ he was but a yong man, yet they 
found that he was master and owner of those induments which constitutes a com 
pleate man, (as to intrinsecalls) wisdom to apprehend and discretion to chuse. By 
which embellishments if he should continue in the Governours favour, of seniours 
they might become juniours, while their yonger brother, thro’ the nimbleness of his 
wit, might steale away that blessing which they accounted their owne by birthright. 
This rash proseeding of Bacon, if it did not undoe himselfe, by his failing in the 
enterprise, might chance to undoe them in the affections of the peo} le; which to prevent 
they thought it conducible to their intress and establishment, for to get the Governour 
inthe minde to proclaime him a Rebell, as knowing that once being don, since it 
could not be don but in and by the Governours name, it must needs breed bad blood 
betweene Bacon and Sir William, not easily to be purged. For though Sir William 
might forgive what Bacon as yet had acted, yet it might be questionable whether 
Bacon might forget what Sir William had don. However, according to their desires, 
Ba on and all his adhe rents, Was proclaims d a Re be ll. May the oD and force S raised 
to reduce him to his duty. With which the Governour advanced from the Middle Plan- 
tation* to find him out, and if need was to fight him, if the Indians had not knocked 
him and those that were with him in the head, as some were in hope they had don, 
and which by some was earnestly desired.”, 

Overtaken by this proclamation, by which all were commanded to re- 
turn within a limited time, most of Bacon’s company, especially those 
whose estates gave them the most reason to fear the pains and pe nalties 
of forfeiture, obeyed it, and abandoned their leader and the few braver 
spirits, about fifty-seven in number, who were determined to carry out 
their enterprise begun. With these he still urged on his bold hunt after 
the Indians; attacked a large body of them in a palisadoed fort, to which 
they had to wade a branch of the James river shoulder deep; fired the 
palisades, stormed and burned the fort and cabins, blew up a considera- 
ble magazine of arms and powder, and slew, it is stated, a hundre d and 
fifty Indians—after which feat they returned to their homes. 

In the mean time Sir William had collected a considerable force, and was 
hastening after Bacon, when he was himself overtaken, and compelled to 


return by the intelligence of a formidable insurrection in the lower and cen- 
* Williamsburg. See Beverley’s History of Virginia. 
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tral counties, headed by two persons named Ingram and Walklate. These 
leaders, after urging the same grounds of complaint that were set forth 
in Bacon’s declaration, insisted upon the immediate dissolution of the 
present Assembly, which had been base enough to countenance the re- 
cent proceedings of the government. Gall and wormwood as it doubt- 
less was to the haughty old Governor, it is the best evidence, at the same 
time of the extent and depth, and oi the justice, of the public discontents, 
that he felt himself forced to comply without resistance to these demands, 
The forts were ordered to be dismantled, the old Assembly was dissolved, 
and writs were immediately issued for u new election. ‘This election 
resulted in the complete triumph of the malcontents; and to complete 
the mortification of the Governor, Bacon himself, by this time returned 
from his Indian expedition, was unanimously elected as one of the two 
members from Henrico county, notwithstanding the double disqualifica- 
tion, of his seat in the Council, and of his attainder of treason. On this 
he lost no time in proceeding down to Jamestown, to obtain a reversal of 
his attainder, and a commission against the Indians. He was accompa- 
nied by about thirty gentlemen, his friends, in asloop, and his way heralded 
by the report of his Indian victory. But before he was able to effect a 
landing, he was intercepted by an armed vessel under the command of 
Capt. Thomas Gardiner; and after an unsuccessful attempt at escape, 
was seized, most of his companions thrown into irons, and himself de- 
livered to the Governor at Jamestown. ‘The latter, however, speedily 
allowed him his personal liberty on parole ; which was shortly followed 
by the reversal of his attainder, a complete pardon, and his reinstatement 
in his seat at the Council board. his reconciliation between the Gov- 
ernor and Bacon was doubtless produced partly by the influence of the 
cousin of the latter upon both, and partly by the fear which could not but 
be entertained by the former, of Bacon’s power, sustained as he was by 
the general popular sentiment, and the known character of a majority of 
the new Assembly,* as well as by the unbounded devotion of his own 
section of country. Bacon was induced to make, at the bar of the As- 
sembly, a written acknowledgment of his offence, to ask pardon of God, 
the King,andthe Governor. On the other hand, it was generally reported, 
and always asserted by Bacon and his friends, that he was promised his 
this scene being enacted ona Sa- 





commission on the Monday following 
turday, the eighth of June, 1676. Burk, in his lucid and able history of 
Virginia, doubts the fact of this alleged promise by the Governor, regard- 
ing its denial by the latter as inconsistent with the high pride of personal 
honor for which he still gives him credit, at the same time that he con- 


* “Bacon being taken, if he were thus pardoned by the Governor, it gains great 
evidence how unwilling he was to shed blood, which in other places is laid to his 
charge; and though the event may make some conclude that another course would 
have been better, yet Sir William Berkeley’s knowledge of the ill temper of the As- 
sembly, which was much infected with Bacon’s principlh s, (us issaid) might be the 
reason of his endeavouring to win him by lenity, to make him useful in that juncture 
of affairs.”"—Answer to the Objections against Sir William Berkeley, in tification 


of iis procecdings—cited in Burk’s Liistory of Virg nia, 2 vol. p. 200. 
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demns without reservation the arbitrary and unjust tyranny which marked 
his conduct. This seems to us a degree of liberality towardthe memory of 
Berkeley by no means warranted by the whole history of the affair, espe- 
cially in its later stages. The likelihood is still less that such a concession 
could have been extorted from Bacon on any other condition, as he evi- 
dently had his resolution firmly fixed on this object, and could not have been 
ignorant of the power of his own position. Moreover, the statement of 
the affair made after investigation by the royal Commissioners, Jeffries, 
Perry, and Morrison, entitled “ A Review Breviarie and Conclusion, 
&c,” says, that on this occasion Bacon, “ as credible report says, was pro- 
mised a commission to go against the Indians, for which he waits some 
time in town,’—which is not contradicted in the reply to that paper made 
by the friends of Sir William, after his return to England. It is at any 
rate easy to solve the difficulty by imagining some equivocation—through 
third parties, if we suppose the Governor himself incapable of the act 
—which may have conveyed that understanding to Bacon. It is certain 
that this promised signature of his commission, as General for the Indian 
war, was currently believed, as that it was also “to the universal satis- 
faction of the people, who passionately desired the same; witnessed by 
the generall acclamations of all then in towne.” 

There can remain but little doubt that the Governor was playing a 
double part in his present fair seeming. The promised commission 
was not signed; and after waiting a few days, Bacon suddenly and se- 
cretly disappeared. ‘he version of this matter given on the side of the 
Governor is, that he asked and obtained his permission to absent himself 
from the Council board, to go to visit his wife, who was ill—his true 
motive being to raise the country in rebellion. We cannot, however, 
doubt the explicit testimony contained in the following extract from the 
first of the 'Tracts above referred to; a narrative marked throughout by 
great candor and simplicity, its author, as it will be remembered, being 
a gentleman, of standing and character, disconnected from politics, and 
referring to details of his own special knowledge: 

“Whilst some daies passed in setling the quota’s of men arms and amunicion pro- 
visions &c. each county was to furnish, one morning early a bruit ran about the town, 
Bacon is fled, Bacon is fled, whereupon I went straight to Mr. Lawrence, who 
(formerly) was of Oxford university, and for wit learning and sobriety was equall’d 
there by few, and who some years before (as Col. Lee tho’ one of the councill and a 
friend ofthe govern’rs inform’d me) had been partially treated at law, for a considerable 
estate on behalf of a corrupt favourite ; which Lawrence complaining loudly of, the 
govern’r bore him a grudge; and now shaking his head, said, ‘* the old treacherous 
villian,” and that his house was searcht that morning, at day break, but Bacon was 
escaped into the country, having intimation that the governor’s generosity in par- 
doning him and his followers, and restoring him to his seat in councill, were no 
other than previous weadles to amuse him and his adherents and to circumvent them 
by stratagem, forasmuch as the taking Mr. Bacon again into the councill was first 
to keep him out of the assembly, and in the next place the govern’r knew the country 
people were hastning down with dread full threatnings to double revenge all wrongs 
should be done to Mr. Bacon or his men, or whoever shou’d have had the least hand 
in em. 

“ And so much was true that this Mr. young Nathaniel Bacon (not yet arrived to 
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30 years) had a nigh relation namely Col. Nathaniel Bacon of long standing in the 
councill a very rich politick man, and childless, designing this kinsman for his heir, 
who (not without much paines) had prevailed with his uneasy cusin to deliver the 
forementioned written recantation at the bar, having compiled it ready to his hand 
and by whose meanes ‘twas supposed that timely intimation was conveyed to the 
young gentleman to flee for his life, and also in 3 or 4 daies after Mr. Bacon was 
first seiz’d I saw abundance of men in town come thither from the heads of the rivers, 
who finding him restor’d and his men at liberty, return’d home satisfied ; a few daies 
after which the govern’r seeing all quiet, gave out private warrants to take him 
againe, intending as was thought to raise the militia, and so to dispose things as to 
prevent his friends from gathering any more into a like numerous body and coming 
down a second time to save him.” 

Exasperated at the treachery, and now manifest deadly hostility of the 
Governor towards him, Bacon now felt that no other mode than force 
remained, both to secure his own safety and that of his friends, and to 
obtain the commission for the Indian war, which, it will be remembered, 
was, throughout, the main object of the struggle between him and the 
Governor; in effecting which he lost no time in acting with his cha- 
racteristic energy and boldness. But that his movement was not a revo- 
lutionary one, with the view of overthrowing the existing government 
and laws, is manifest from the fact, that its very object was but to obtain 
a legal commission, to discharge a great and indispensable public service, 
for which he had an ample physical force devotedly at his command, had 
he been willing to use it without that formal legal sanction which he 
appears to have been so solicitous to secure. The successive steps of vio- 
lence through which the history of the whole affair has to pass, assuming 
an aspect of rebellion, and plunging the country into all the convulsion 
of civil war, appear clearly ascribable to the treacherous and violent 
conduct of the Governor himself. He is, we think, the most justly 
to be regarded as the attacking party in the struggle that ensued, 
and as having, most foolishly if not designedly, provoked all its conse- 
quences—the very means which he employed, of mingled fraud and vio- 
lence, throwing Bacon and the popular party, almost compulsorily, on the 
necessity of a resort to bold and spirited force in self-defence. It should be 
borne in mind that, notwithstanding the Governotr’s official position as the 
representative of the sovereignty of the mother country, there yet existed 
the paramount though distant authority of the home government, to which 
both parties professed an undiminished attachment and allegiance, and 
to which, in this struggle between the Governor and the people, the latter 
were willing to appeal against the oppressive abuse of his authority by 
the former; and to justify their course, as imposed on them by a pressing 
necessity of self-protection, and as not inconsistent either with a just loyalty 
or a dutiful attachment to order and law. The issue between the two 
parties was to be ultimately judged on its full merits; and meantime the 
people were, we conceive, perfectly justified in the attitude they assumed 
in self-defence ; as they would have been had they even proceeded at 
once to the length of which they had a precedent in the case of Berkeley’s 
immediate predecessor, Hervey—who, it has been seen, was summarily 
deposed by the people, and sent home for trial. 
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Such was not Bacon’s course; and probably the aged Governor was 
saved from it only by a lingering respect for his gray hairs, and his 
former popularity inthe Colony. A few days after his escape from 
Jamestown, the excited body of people who, it has been seen, had flocked 
down to the city to ensure his safety, on their return collected about him; 
and probably neither leader nor followers needed any further stimulus 
than the mutual excitement of their assemblage, to proceed in a body 
back to Jamestown, and force from the Governor the performance of his 
faithless promises, and the gratification of their own enthusiastic and 
anitaiiiad desire, that Bacon should lead them against the Indians. 
The Governor, on the other hand, lost no time in issuing in all direc- 
tions his summons to the country to hasten to his support,—but with little 
good effect; and Bacon, in about a week after his flight from Jamestown, 
reéntered it without opposition, at the head of five hundred men in arms. 

For one day the Governor resisted alike the clamors of the people, 
and the earnest importunity of the Council and Assembly (in the latter 
of which was a majority of Bacon’s friends) that he should accede to their 
demand. He even went out, in high excitement, to meet Bacon, sur- 
rounded as was the latter with a guard of fusileers. “Here,” cried the 
stout old cavalier, opening his breast, * Here, shoot me! ’Fore God, fair 
mark! shoot!” frequently repeating the same exclamations, with violent 
gesticulation. 'To which Bacon, with apparent equal excitement, answered: 
“ No, y’r hon’r, we will not hurt a hair of y’r head, nor of any other 
man’s. Weare come fora commission tosave our lives from the Indians, 
which you have so often promised; and now we will have it before we go!” 
On the following day Sir William yielded; and, his pride once broken 
down, his draught of the cup of humiliation was certainly complete to 


the dregs. He not only signed Bacon’s commission as General of 
the forces to be raised against the Indians, but a great number of blank 
commissions, to be filled in by the latter as commander-in-chief of the 


war, for the subordinate officers embraced in his plan; who at the head 
of small parties were to scour their respective neighborhoods, and se- 
cure the peace of the several counties, in his absence on his expedition 
against the main force of the enemy. He signed, moreover, not only an 
act of indemnity, but even also, together with the Council and Assembly, 
a highly applausive letter in favor of Bacon’s designs and proceedings— 
th ah at the same time he wrote a private one of a widely different 
character. 

After two or three days, however, he dissolved this Assembly, it being 
evident that it contained a majority disaffected to him, and which was pre- 
pared to proceed to a thorough investigation and redress ail the public 

ievances, which could seare: ly have failed to generate fresh collisions 
between that body and the government, and fresh popular agitations. 

The length of this narrative precluding the possibility of completing 
it in a single number, with any justice to its interesting details, we 
select this as a suitable point of division, and will conclude it in our next 


Number. 
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SKETCHES OVER THE SEA.—NO. IV. 


UPSALA AND DANNEMORA. 





It was a bright summer morning on which we set out from Stockholm, 
upon an excusion toUpsala and the mines of Dannemora. Our party con- 
sisted of my four English fellow-travellers and myself. It was a lucky 
chance that had brought us together at Copenhagen. Many hours, 
and days even, that might otherwise have been tedious, were made 
light and pleasant. We had the benefit of each others’ observations— 
no small matter, as every traveller knows—and the companionship and 
sympathy of persons having a common origin and speaking the same lan- 
guage. One of them had left home, as I had done, alone, and was as glad 
as myself to find a fellow-traveller on the same road. He was the com- 
panion of my wanderings for a long time afterwards, and we travelled 
many thousand miles together. The other three had left England in 
company, an uncle and two nephews. The uncle had seen some sixty 
winters, and much more of the world than even sixty years open to most 
men. He had lived in the West Indies and in Canada, travelled through 
the United States, and through middle and southern Europe, taken the 
overland route to India, voyaged among the islands of the South Seas, and 
had finally settled a great landowner and woolgrower in Van Dieman’s 
Land. Revisiting England once more, prosperous and rich, he had 
taken with him two young nephews, one of whom was just entering the 
army, and the other the church, and had come to visit the north, the only 
part of Europe he had not yet seen. 

Preferring to go by water as far as Upsala, instead of taking a day’s 
journey across the country, we took passage in one of the steamers on the 
Malaren. On our way up the lake we passed Sigtuna, said to be the oldest 
town in the north. While Stockholm was yeta cluster of barren islands, 
before even Upsala was founded, Sigtuna was the capital. It was even 
founded by the younger Odin himself, in the earliest centuries of our era, 
if not earlier. Here, after his victorious progress from the Caspian, he 
established himself, invented the Runic alphabet, formed a new code of 
laws, and a new religion. From this point, the new mythology spread 
through the north, by the influence of the Scalds, reached the Germanic 
family, and, becoming wrought into the poetry, has in no inconsiderable 
degree influenced the mind of half the christian nations. All that now 
remains of this great seat of idolatry and barbarian power, are the walls 
of some pagan temples. A few huts are scattered among the ruins. 

In the presence of such monuments of past ages, the mind is carried 
back to their own times. It reassembles within their walls all that 
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filled them then, and sees not the temples alone, but the worshippers. 
Then it glances from that age to the present, through the intervening 
ages, and compares the successive conditions of our race. For myself I 
could not look on those ruins with cold curiosity, nor without much 
emotion. ‘They reminded me, not more of the past degradation, than of 
the progress of mankind, and of the inestimable benefits conferred on us. 
He who knows what were the superstitions and the rites of the north in 
pagan times, can fancy what those walls have witnessed. How different 
was man here, when they were laid—how narrow his mind, how dim 
his knowledge, how low his hopes—what confusion in thought, what 
rudeness in manners!’ And what changes of creed, of opinion, and of 
manners since! How slowly the light of civilization and religion pene- 
trated these dark lands! One generation after another became less rude 
until at last the worship was abandoned and the temples left to decay. 
Not far from;Sigtuna, on the opposite shore, and by the margin of the 
lake, stands Skokloster, once, as its name signifies, a monastery, now the 
country seat of Count Brahe, the first of the Swedish nobles. What 
a transition from the temples of Sigtuna to the cloisters of Skoklos- 
ter—that o/d monastery, as we should call it, were it not so near Sigtuna 
in comparison with which its age is as nothing. And yet the monaste- 
ries have been dissolved, and the monks scattered ages ago, to make room 
for the disciples of Luther. These were great strides in civilization, the 
gradual work of many centuries, of which the witnesses are collected in 
one group on the banks of the Malaren. 


It was some hours after noon, when we discovered Upsala, acrossa broad 
plain on the right. Its public buildings, the palace, the university, and 
the cathedral, stood out in strong relief, from the brow and sides of the 
hill on which the town is built. This hill is on the western line of the 
valley, which stretches out before it toan immense extent. A little stream, 
called the Fyris, winds past the town to the lake, and though scarcely 
wider than our boat, it was deep enough to admit her, and she went 
up to the town, almost brushing the grass on each side as she passed 
alone. 

We had time before dark to visit the university, the cathedral, and the 
palace. Upsala is a very old town, older than Stockholm. It was once 
the capital, and still retains the distinction of being the seat of the arch- 
bishop of the kingdom, and the place where the kings are crowned. It 
contains only from four to five thousand inhabitants. The private houses 
are mostly of wood, but generally neat, and interspersed with trees and 
gardens. 

The university house is in the best style. It was erected by the pre- 
sent king. I went through the botanical garden, and the cabinet of 
natural history, with the greatest interest. In the lecture room at the 
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botanical garden is a statue of Linneus, behind the lecturer’s chair— 
seated, and im the attitude of reading a lecture. His house is still stand- 

The cathedral is the largest and the richest in the country. Though 
the material is brick, which lessens the general effect, it is nevertheless, 


ing—a neat white building, with a large garden. 


a very noble structure. It has double towers, and in the interior a double 
row of fluted columns, and a magnificent altar. What is much more, it 
has underneath its pavements ashes that were once instinct with genius 
and heroism, whose fame has spread to the limits of christendom. Gus- 
tavus Vasa and Linnzus alone, if there were no others, are enough to con- 
secrate the place forever. The great king, after his stormy career of many 
vicissitudes, was laid at rest in this quiet spot; and the great naturalist, at the 
end of a long and peaceful life of study, was laid there with him. Would 
it be hard to tell, which of the two has done most for the glory of his 
country! Over the grave of Linneus is a plain stone slab in the floor, 
inscribed simply with his name—what a name! and in the wall opposite 
is his monument. 

[ never look at any of these old cathedrals, but the first thought that 
enters my mind is of the past. It is not so much their vastness, though 
that were enough to affect the imagination, nor their magnificent archi- 
tecture, but their association with the olden times. I think of those that 
built them centuries ago; of the mitred priests, the cowled monks, the 
lord and vassal, that have trampled their pavements. I reflect that these 
towers have seen changes, and revolutions, and whole generations pass 
away beneath them; that the same chimes have sounded hourly for ages 
over the graves of the dead, and the homes of the living. 

When I came out of the cathedral, the evening bell was ringing; 
flocks of daws were fluttering about the belfry, and cawing as if the 
noise disturbed them. It awoke a saddened feeling to hear the sound of 
that evening bell booming through the valley. Whether it were some- 
thing plaintive in the tone, or whether it were the hour, or the impres- 
sions I had brought from within, or it may be some thought of distant 
home, I know not, but the sound struck upon my heart—lI stood still to 
listen to it. Perhaps it was a familiar sound heard in a strange place—the 
remembered tones of some bell heard at home, recalled here by this, in 
the extreme north, almost beneath the polar star—I listened till the bell 
ceased, and turned away. 

Crossing the open square before the cathedral, I came upon a monu- 
ment inscribed to “ Gustav Adolph, den Store.” It was a plain obelisk, 
erected by the present king, with inscriptions in Swedish and Latin, 
signifying that it was erected to the me mory of “Gustavus Adolphus the 
Great,” by Carl Johann, in the name of the Swedish people. I remarked 
often during my stay in this country, the veneration in which the name 
of Gustavus Adolphus, ( or Gustav Adolph, the Swedish name,) is held 
It is stamped on the hearts of the Swedish people; and if great talents 
and great virtues merit the veneration of a people, Gustav Adolph de- 
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serves it. He was one of those rare men, who, thrown upon the most 
troublous times, prove themselves equal to all emergencies. History 
has few names, certainly not one king of modern times, like Gustav 
Adolph. At the age of sixteen, the chief administration of the king- 
dom devolved on him. At eighteen, he came to the throne; and calling 
to his aid the wise counsels of Oxenstiern, he extricated his country from 
a war in which she was engaged with Russia, Poland, and Denmark. 
Invited to come to the aid of protestantism and freedom, then struggling 
for life in Germany, he changed at once the aspect of the war. Sur- 
rounded with innumerable difficulties, beset with intrigues and jealousies, 
opposed by veteran armies and the most experienced commanders, his 
own generous and noble nature triumphed over dissimulation and 
meanness, and his vast military talents, over all the resources of Aus- 
tria. He created military science anew—he introduced principles and 
tactics which prevail at this day. He converted the noblest powers, 
at every opportunity, to the noblest ends. With all the great traits of 
his erandfather’s mind, there was not a trace of dissimulation in his 
character. He died at the early age of thirty-eight, in the great fight 
of Litzen—victorious in death as he had always been when living— 
leaving an unstained crown to his wayward daughter and an imperish- 
able name to his country. 

** The evil that men do lives after them ; 

The good is oit interred with their bones. 


9 


“Oft”—not always; far from it—the good that Gustav Adolph did, is 


still manifest in the security of protestant Germany, and the gratitude of 


the prote stant world—to s lV nothing of the vast benefits of his ex imple— 


an example pregnant with good to countless hearts. Let any man who 


} 


doubts the word! 


y advantages of virtue, compare the enthusiasm which 


the Swedes feel for him, with the regard, for mstance, of the French for 


Napoleon. Admiration—deep, boundless admiration, if you please— 
in the one case: love, admiration and gratitude altogether in the 
other. Such an example, so cherished, so reverenced, must have a 
strong and Pp rmanent influ nce upon the Swe lish mind, like the ven- 


eration of the Russians for Peter, or of the Americans for Washington, 
though this last is even a yet more sacred and universal feeling. The 
veneration of the Swedes for Gustav Adolph may even be an element of 
no little importance in the formation of the national character. The deep 
religious enthusiasm which filled his min 1, distincuishe d him from « very 
ther European conquerer. No wonder that his countrymen should sce 
in him the « xample of all that was chivalrous, and brave, and virtuo 1S, 
and wise; at once hero and christian, patriot and martyr; who died, as 
the rude stone over the spot where he fell expresses it, “ fighting for the 
rights of consci nee.” 

‘here are few passages in history so striking as Schiller’s description 
of the battle of Liitzen, and the fall of Gustavus. The annals of the 
thirty years’ war abound in incidents of the most thrilling interest, 


especially the part taken by Gustavus; his perseverence, his heroism, 
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and his devotion; the vengeance he took on the ferocious Tilly, his 
brilliant charge at Leipsic at the head of his troops, distinguished by 
his green plume, his conduct at Litzen, give to his career the interest 
of romance. The protestants of Germany were two or three years 
ago making a universal contribution to erect a great monument to 
his memory on the spot where he fell; but, to my mind, the plain 
rough “stone of the Swede,” with its overshadowing trees, forms a 
more eloquent monument than all the contributions of christendom can 
purchase. 

The name of Upsala will ever be dear to scholars, as that of a vener- 
able seat of learning. Her political importance has dwindled to nothing. 
It is not that, nor her historical reputation, but her university ; the great men 
she has nurtured ; her rich collection of books, of manuseripts, of miner- 
als, of coins; it is the learning and the fame of her professors, that attract 
hither strangers. More than any thing else, the great fame of Linnzus 
has covered her with glory. 

The university still flourishes, but a rival has sprung up in the south, 
at Lund. Upsala has, nevertheless, fourteen hundred students, and forty- 
seven professors, besides adjuncts. Among the professors is Geyer, the 
historian, who is a great favorite with his countrymen, and well known 
abroad. The Swedish mind has often made itself felt in the rest of Europe, 
notwithstanding that her language and situation have cut her off from that 
intimate communion with the rest of the world, which is the more fortu- 
nate lot of the southern nations. ‘Till the beginning of the present century, 
the French influence upon her literature was too apparent. About that 
time, a reformation commenced. Swedish scholars began to study more 
closely the early monuments of their own language. The old national 
poetry and chronicles were brought out; a Swedish taste created, and a 
new school of writers, more characteristic and national, formed. Since 
then she has been busy in her seclusion, cultivating her language, and 
using the stores of her old romantic and heroic periods. Abroad,the influ- 
ence of her writers may not be greater than it was before the decline of the 
French connexion ; but they have become more national and more power- 
fulat home. And although the language confines to her own limits most 
of the works of her authors, every year brings forth such as, if written in 
English or German, French or Italian, would find a place in all Euro- 
pean libraries. Meantime, every year is invigorating the literature, deep- 
ening its national traits, and increasing its political power. The press is 
active. Newspapers are abundant. Education is widely diffused. 

The peculiarities of the language must have aided her scholars in in- 
spiring their countrymen with a just pride in the literature. Soft and musi- 
cal, it is, I should think, particularly adapted to metrical compositions. 
It is delightful to hear it spoken, from the lips of a woman. Having the 
same root with our old Saxon, and many words which are even now so 
nearly like ours, as to be readily understood, the two languages have, never- 
theless, in most respects, diverged widely in the lapse of five hundred years. 
What influence their language may have had upon their music, or whe- 
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ther their musical tastes may have served to sofien and harmonize their 
language, | know not. Certain it is, that they are in a remarkable de- 
gree a musical people. 


It is necessary for every person who travels by land in this country, to 
send a messenger forward to order horses to be got in readiness, if he 
would not be delayed upon the road. There are no diligences, no pub- 
lic conveyances by land, and such is the system of posting, that the horses 
have to be provided by the peasants, and unless you order them before- 
hand, you may have to wait an hour or two, till the peasant, whose turn 
it is to serve the posts that day, can be sent for. It is the practice, there- 
fore, to send forward a courier, or “forebode” as he is called, to give 
warning of your coming. Having despathed our “ forebode”’ in due form, 
and having seen all the sights of Upsala, we went quietly to bed, to 
dream of those we were to see the next day, far under ground in the 
mines of Dannemora. 

The next morning we set off in two wagons. There was nothing of 
any interest upon the route, except Gamla Upsala, or old Upsala, three 
or four miles from the present town. It is remarkable for three tumuli, 
monuments of the ancient inhabitants; and a little Lutheran church, on 
the foundation of a pagan temple. Some of the old wall still remains, 
and forms part of the wall ofthe church. The tumuli are of an age, too 
distant to be known by any record or tradition. They are of a conical 
shape, and resemble such as I have seen in England. Similar mounds 
are found in many parts of our own country. 

The country was nearly level, and the roads excellent. For the first 
twenty miles the land was cultivated, and large fields of grain waved 
before us. Then we plunged into a thick pine wood, which stretched 
to Dannemora. It was not yet noon when we arrived at the hamlet, 
consisting principally of the cottages of the miners. 

The first thing I did was to walk to the opening of the mine 
to look down. I was startled. Such an awful gulf, I had never 
looked down before. Eighty fathoms deep, and several thousand 
feet in circumference, it yawned before me. There was no con- 
cealment, no curtain of darkness, to cover up the depth. The open- 
ing at the surface is so wide that it was as light as day, to the 
very bottom. The miners looked no larger than grasshoppers! My 
head grew dizzy, and I was obliged to rally myself to venture down. 
A scaffolding is erected at the edge, over which a bucket, two-thirds the 
size of a barrel, is suspended by a single rope, passing over a pulley, and 
wound round a capstan. This bucket is used for drawing up the ore; 
and is the only means of descent. This being lowered a little below the 
edge of the scaffold, four of us slid off into it, and a steersman holding the 
rope, stepped upon the rim, to keep it clear of the projecting points of 
rock. Here were four men, squeezed into a bucket, and another above 
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them, hanging by a single rope, over an abyss of five hundred feet. My 
blood rushed back to my heart. I held my breath as long as I could, 
and looked upwards. ‘To look down would have been too much for my 
nerves at that moment. Slowly the rope was unwound from the capstan, 
which was turned by oxen, and we sunk down, first straight and heavy 
like lead, and then, as the line of rope lengthened, with a slight swing, 
like the oscillations of a pendulum. A cold vapory mist, whose thin vol- 
ume I could see like a cloud, rolled up from below to receive us; the men 
standing on the scaffolding grew smaller, the sky changed its hue, and the 
noise of the miners grew louder, as we went down past one rock after 
another, till at last the bucket rested on the bottom. We had been six 
minutes in the descent. 

Depth is great by comparison. What would one think of being 
let down in a bucket from Table Rock at Niagara—this was a depth 
three times as great. On the bottom, under the open sky, there was 
solid ice, and this in the month of August. For the most part, the 
mine lies open to the sky. It is not like those mines where there 
is a narrow shaft, and an immense excavation under ground, but a vast 
chasm scooped out from the surface. From the bottom of this chasm, go 
out side cuts, leading into long arched caverns and winding passages. I 
suppose the ore was found at the surface, and continued all the way down. 
At the bottom of the mine we were girt by high black walls of solid 
rock, frowning down upon us, sometimes projecting, sometimes receding, 
and broken into the most irregular forms. Here and there portions of 
the rock had been left, stretching from side to side, resembling bridges, 
one above another, high over us, spanning the enormous chasm. ‘There 
were three hundred miners at work. The ceascless din of their ham- 
mers, multiplied by the echoes—the constant falling of water—and the 
frowning mass of rock all around us, reaching as it seemed almost into 
the sky—formed altogether one of the most remarkable and impressive 
scenes ] had ever witnessed. The noise of th explosion of blaste | 
rocks, which now and then took place, rolled about the mine like 
heavy thunder. 

The mine has been worked, they told me, four hundred years. It is 


| } 


remarkable for the excellence of the ore, the best of all ore for fine steel. 


The water is raise d by means of seve nteen succe ssive pumps, worke d by 
a water-wheel three quarters of a mile distant. The power is transmit- 
ted by two rows of small timber, fastened to cross-pieces, which work 


horizontally upon posts fitted into the ground. 


After an hour or so, we resumed our places in the bucket, and were 
drawn up. As we rose toward the top, it was refreshing to feel the 
current of wind. blowing over the surface of the earth. Having re- 
gained the scaffolding, I looked down upon the next party. How 


diminutive they appeared! ‘The bucket seemed scarcely larger than a 


thimble, and its weight affected the rope so little, that it bent into a 


light curve, as by the wind. 
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THE ITALIAN OPERA.* 
BY AN ITALIAN. 
Second Article. 


At the close of the Article on this subject in our preceding Number, 
we had spoken at some length, not only of the life and character of Me- 
tastasio, but of his poetic and dramatic style—adverting also tothe striking 
fact of his downfall, which the present age has witnessed, from that throne 
of the Italian drama so long occupied by him in undisputed supremacy. 
A few remarks, we perceive, remain to be added to our notice of Metas- 
tasio, before proceeding to complete the outline which is intended here to 
be presented, of the history of the Opera, with a view of its present form 
and character, and of the kindred performances to which it is now gene- 
rally allied. 

The degree of celebrity which Metastasio had acquired in Italy, and 
still more abroad, has never been equalled. He was called the poet of 
women. The whole of the French and German ladies studied Italian 
for the sole purpose of reading his dramas. His verses constituted every 
where the code of love and sensibility. Mio bene, mia vita, cuor mio, idol 
mio, crudele, tiranna, and such expressions of his invention, have re- 
mained to the dictionary of love. His arieitas were interspersed in 
every fashionable conversation. The inefiable sweetness of some of them 
can easily account for such an incredible enthusiasm. Such. for instance. 
is the following, which we insert as but a specimen for the sake of illus- 
tration, though we deem it impossible to give in an English version any 
thing beyond the simple translation of the sense: 

Placido zefiretto,—se incontri il caro oggetto, 
Dille che sei sospiro,—ma non gli dir di chi! 
Limpido ruscelletto,—se mai t’incontri in lei, 
Dille che pianto sei,—ma non gli dir qual ciglio 


crescer tl fe cosi! 


Oh gentle zephyr,—if thou fan her cheek, 

Tell her thou art a sigh,—but whose, oh, do not speak! 

Oh crystal streamlet,—if thou cross her way, 

Tell her thou art a tear,—but from what eye thou thus 
o’erflow’st, oh, do not say! 


With such melodious, and not unfrequently touching strains, dressed 
up in all the melting exuberance of music, the Italians of the last century 
succeeded in forgetting that they had lost all the rights and dignity of 


men. But since the French Revolution, when the most noble and austere 


) 


* Raccolta dei melodrammi di Felice Romani. Genoa, 1852. 
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virtues have been brought into exertion, when the melancholy of Italian 
politics has spread a sombre shade over the whole domain of her litera- 
ture, the Italians have thrown aside that book in disgust, as if afraid of 
being lost in that eternal sweetness, as a fly drowned in a vase of honey. 
The proscribed book lingered for a while on the toilet of the ladies. 
For a while the fair readers made a stand in favor of their poet, but it 
seems as if women could not have an opinion for themselves. ‘They 
were obliged to follow the current, and betaking themselves to the tragic, 
they substituted, for Metastasio, Alfieri and Jacopo Ortis, who, instead of 
fanning their sensibility with the softest emotions, agitated them with 
ague, headache, and convulsions. 

The reign of Metastasio is over. But, as it is always the case, that the 
opinions of men recover from one extreme only to plunge into the oppo- 
site, the discredit into which the works of Metastasio have fallen is a 
flagrant injustice. ‘The minds of men are too far exasperated in Italy for 
such harmless amusement; but if all foreign outrages and political ran- 
cors should ever subside, if the fiercest passions should be laid aside, as a 
suit of armor in the hour of peace, if the captive and wanderer should ever 
rest on the bosoms that are waiting for them, the Ltalian daughters will 
take up Metastasio once more, and the effeminate luxury of his fascina- 
ting language will once more call a smile over the stern features of the 
restored exile—a smile on those pages upon which their fathers have 
often shed tears. 

It must not, however, be forgotten that the principle charm of such 
poctry resided in the prestiges of music. It was certainly no slight 
triumph for Metastasio, and unexampled in the annals of musical poetry, 
that his verses could bear a cold perusal, and even a dramatic performance; 
yet a great part of the interest has naturally subsided, when the innova- 
tions of the musical kingdom render them unfit for the use to which 
they were designed. Pergolesi and Jumella had the largest share in 
the triumps of Metastasio; and the music-masters became so fully aware 
of this, that they took the whole of the opera upon themselves, and made 
of poetry a slave to their most strange caprices. Hence noble minds ut- 
terly abandoned the melo-drama. The verses for an opera were no 
longer called poetry, but parole, words; the piece was no longer called 
drama, or melo-drama, but /ibretto; and ignorant, vulgar wretches, under 
the direction of the maestro, amid the dim of riotous taverns, wrote operas 
for a few crowns a-piece. The music-masters and company found their 
interest in this arrangement, as they could without respect torture their 
base allies, the poets, and rule over the stage with an undisputed sway. 

Thus in proportion as the diffusion of the opera was bringing about 
the golden age of music, which the present generation has perhaps wit- 
nessed in its greatest splendor, it lost more and more of its interest as a 
branch of literature, and with the exception of the comic operas by 
Castis, and some occasionally written by literary men of high standing— 
such as the Ascanio by Parini, the S¢ratonica, a satirical drama, compo- 
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sed by Monti, aided by an association of the best poets of the age of Na- 
poleon, and the Barbieri di Seviglia written, if we remember rightly, by 
the venerable Lorenzo da Ponte—the verses of Tancredi, Semiramide, 
Otello, and the greatest number of the operas, made immortal by the music 
of Rossini, are a heap of absurdities, not only destitute of all order and 
dignity, but often repugnant to every rule of common sense, as well as 
measure, rhythm, and grammar. 

Nor would there be any chance of success even for the highest poetic 
ability in an attempt of a similar nature, were a man of genius to be 
found willing to consecrate his muse to the opera, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances by which the mind of the poet is fettered. The laws of the 
opera vary not only from season to season, and from town to town, but 
are always modified by the circumstances of the company for which it is 
written. ‘The general rules to be observed at the present day, may how- 
ever be thus summed up. 

The number of personages is reduced to four, and these are distinguish- 
ed by the names of prima donna, tenore, contralto and basso. Other 
actors may indeed nominally appear in the list of performers—they may 
even now and then speak a word, or have a share in a quintetto or 
finale—but the poet who should be so ill-advised as to give those insig- 
nificant wretches an air or a long recitative, would incur the high dis- 
pleasure of his rulers. This economy has been occasioned both by the 
difficulty of finding or hiring a larger number of good singers, and by 
the jealousies that would be the natural consequences of their simulta- 
neous appearance. In several operas lately given on the stage in Lon- 
don and Paris such as J Puritani and Marino Falicro—tis difficulty has 
been partly overcome, and prima donnas have becn compelled to share 
their triumphs with their most irreconcilable rivals. Yet, even in most 
operas, two women are always acting together, distinguished by the pe- 
culiar tone of their voices in seprano and contralto. ‘This last arrange- 
ment has generally been substituted to supply the want of those degraded 
creatures, that the exclusion of women from the scenes in ancient times, 
and subsequently a criminal luxury, had brought upon the stage, to the 
outrages and shame of humanity, and the last lingering remnant of whom 
are now scarcely to be met with any where. 

What part can be assigned to the contralto, who assumes the armor, 
dress, and character of a man and a hero, and who will of course retain 
all the graces and coquetries of her sex and profession, it can be easily 
conceived; and those little Arsaces and Arbaces, with their golden ring- 
lets escaping down from beneath their helmets, and their bosoms swelling 
under their corslets of steel, need all the fascinations of loveliness to es- 
cape from the danger of the ludicrous. 

The number of personages once thus settled, it becomes a matter of 
serious anxiety to introduce them according to their rules of precedence. 
For neither can they appear all at once, nor enter at random, or as the sub- 
ject would naturally demand. ‘The opera must of necessity have an in- 
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troduction, which, as it is well known, is a different thing from the sym- 
phonia or overture; so that though Bellini has often dispensed with this 
last, yet the introduction, which was unknown in the days of Metastasio, 
has now become a piece of the highest importance. It is generally 
sung by the choruses, led by secondary personages. In some operas, as 
Il Crociato, b’ Assedio di Corinto, Norma, and la Straniera, it is the sub- 
limest effort of the composer’s genius. Then the tenore, basso, and, most 
commonly, last of all, the prima donna, successfully occupy the stage, 
so as to leave to each of them the opportunity of being welcomed witha 
storm of applause, according to their individual degrees of popularity. 
Then come one or more pezzi concertati, that is, duets, tercets, and so 
forth; and when every voice has been heard to the best advantage, the 
act ends with a finale or close, in which generally all the actors, primary 
and secondary, choruses and military bands have a share—when every 
mouth is roaring, every trumpet braying, every drum and tymbal rolling, 
until the whole house is quaking and reeling and trembling from its 
very foundations. Such was the style of the finales of Rossini who has 
been, not perhaps unjustly, accused of utterly drowning his words and 
melodies with his deafening accompaniments. This excess has now been 
considerably corrected or tempered by Bellini, who sometimes has sup- 
pressed the finale altogether; sometimes has modified it to a single air or 
tercet, with choruses. The second act is generally a reproduction of 
the first, bating the introduction, and allowing some more latitude to the 
poet in the distribution of his scenes. In very modern operas we find 
not unfrequently a third act, consisting generally of a single air with 
choruses. 


f tAs10 


But the greatest vicissitude the opera has undergone since Metas 
is the almost total suppression of the recitative. The airs, ducts, and cho- 
ruses never occupied a thirticth part of one of his operas. Sometimes an 
air was not to be met with in over half an act. His airs seldom excecd- 
ed the length of eight or twelve lines, and you seldom meet with more 
than one duet or tercet in the whole of a drama. All this has been 
completely reversed. In our day a recitative cannot exceed the length 
of twenty lines, and scarcely two pieces of such dimensions could be en- 
dured in the same opera. Monologues and dialogues are reduced to such 
a distressing laconism, that the poet has no time to give any free play t 
thought or passion, and as the air is generally intended as the bursting 
expression of the last stage of excitement, what ought to be developed in 
the recitative is supplied by the composer with preludes and solos, pas- 
sages, etc., on different instruments, so v« ry anxious have been the musi- 
cians to engross all the effect by the magic of their notes. The airs, 
which seem to have been formerly very simple, have now become a most 
complicated concern. They were once either composed of a single 
motivo, or, at the most, divided into adagio and allegro. Such de- 
nominations are now obsolete. An air is now divided in two or more 


tempi or times, and displays, not unfrequently, a good number of motives 
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totally different and independent of each other. Each motive demands 
of the poet a peculiar measure, and from one to another there must be 
passages, preludes, etc, which also must be filled up with words, whether 
the sense admits of it or not. But every air is not essentially of the same 
character with all the others. On the contrary, in every complete opera 
there are and must be a cavatina. rondo. preghi ra, romanza, and several 
other pieces of different denomination and character, which it would be 
difficult to define or explain to the uninitiated, but which prove at every 
step a check to the wing of the poet’s fancy. The duets, tercets, and 
other pezzi concertati, have all the difficulties common to the airs, and a 
goodly number of others peculiar to themselves. Leaving aside the re- 
quisite consonance of sounds, the incongruence of a simultaneous dialogue 
in which every one sings and no body listens, the absurdity of giving a 
common utterance to persons placed in diflerent, sometimes in opposite, 
circumstances, and actuated by hostile passions, there remain a hundred 
restrictions and exceptions, of which the public know nothing, and which, 
however, give all the pangs of the rack to the ill-fated versifier that takes 
it into his head to write for the theatre. ‘Then an opera would be no 
opera at all if there were not atriumphal or a funeral march, a barcarola, 
or polacca, or chorus in the distance, a hunting air, a subterranean scene, 
a death-scene, a battle, a siege, a storming of a city, a something to give 
variety, to gratify the maestro, or the actors, or the machinist, or even the 
lamp-lighter, who all have preconceived their own plan of the spectacle, 
and to all of whom the poet, by a straining exertion of his wits, must 
make himself humbly subservient. 

Such difficulties having deterred every independent mind from a career 
where there was so much to lose and nothing to gain, the trade of melo- 
dramatic poet had fallen into the utmost discredit; when Bellini—the 
ever lamented charmer who was lately cut off in the flower of his country’s 
hopes—Bellini, with a delicacy of taste and a brightness of mind far su- 
perior to his uneducated brothers of the harpsicord, felt all the importance 
of securing to his music the coéperation of poetry. He associated him- 
self with Felice Romani, a man of natural taste, and of a refined educa- 
tion. Under the cémbined efforts of these two kindred spirits the opera 
was, if not restored to its primitive dignity, at least emancipated from all 
gratuitous absurdity. The sway of prima donnas had been carried in 
our days to an unexampled excess; and all the genius of Bellini, and 
his personal advantages that rendered him a favorite with these fair sul- 
tanas, could not, however, induce them to lay down those privileges with 
which the abuse of an indulgent age had blindly invested them. Still 
the seeds of a salutary improvement have been sown, and if the times 
should prove favorable to them we might perhaps anticipate a total refor- 
mation of the melo-drama. But the Italians, for a long time, have di- 
verted their attention from the sense conveyed by the words of an opera. 
All they expect from the poet is a succession of passion and movement 
such as may give music a wide field for display. Their attention being 
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turned to the spectacle only by snatches, they do not mind contradictions 
or improbabilities; method and order would be for them labor lost. In 
proportion as the spectacle is introduced among nations strangers to the 
language, the poetry becomes a Jess important matter. ‘The notion gene- 
rally prevails that Italian music is wholly independent of poetry—so far 
that some of our fair musicians in America learn to sing songs which 
they can neither pronounce nor understand. In such circumstances a poet 
might put forth his talent without any one to thank him for, or even be 
aware of, the trouble he has taken. It cannot, then, be without great 
merit that Felice Romani has been able to overcome this universal in- 
difference, so far as not only to have his poetical powers as a melo-dra- 
matic writer universally acknowledged, but even to see his productions 
separated from the notes of Bellini, that had given them life, collected and 
published, and generally regarded as an agreeable addition to the dra- 
matic literature of his country. 

The most conspicuous talent of Romani consists in having, without 
violating any of the arbitrary rules which we have imperfectly sketched 
above, been able to give his dramas an easy, simple, rational conduct, by 
which some of them are not only superior to every thing that has been 
written since the day of Metastasio, but even leave us little occasion to 
regret the multifarious web with which the plans of that poet were woven. 
The Norma, Straniera, and Sonnambula, have almost all the order 
that could be expected in an ordinary drama; and though Romani seldom 
aspired to the merit of invention in his subject, yet he deserves no small 
praise for having, without apparent constraint, forced the whole of the 
Zaire of Voltaire, or the Bertram of Mathurin, within the Procustean 
bed of an opera. He has been equally successful in bringing about 
those striking situations, which are termed technically colpz di scena, 
without shocking our understanding by their apparent absurdity, as was 
commonly the case before him. ‘Thus the tercet that stands at the first 
act of Norma, and the finale of the second, are two of the most masterly 
scenes that mind of poet ever contrived, and they do not belong so exclu- 
sively to the domain of the opera but that great advantage might be 
derived from them for the most elaborate catastrophe of a tragedy. 

All this has been said for the purpose of rendering full justice to the 
genius of Romani, whose inventive powers never seem at a loss, in pre- 
sence of the many disadvantages against which a melo-dramatic poet la- 
bors. But so long as the recitative is reduced to a few hasty lines, the 
opera will always lie low and obscure, in a literary point of view, and 
the dramas of Metastasio, notwithstanding their striking defects, will al- 
ways have a better appearance as regular productions. None of our 
modern operas has one-third of the number of lines of the pieces of that 
dramatist; and the poetry of la Norma or la Straniera can be perused 
in twenty minutes, while the apparatus of music makes of it a spectacle 
of four hours. The poet does little better than to trace the outline of the 
action; he puts forth a fragile stem and a few arid branches, which th 
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composer will afterwards warm with the fecundating powers of music, 
to cover them with a luxuriance of verdant foliage and flowers, under 
which branches and stem will scarcely be recognized. 

The merit of dramatic invention being thus taken from the poet, there 
remains for him nothing more than that of the beauty of lyrical style. 
Here indeed not only can music have no interest in depressing the flight 
of poetry, but it is admirably aided by it. The Italian language in itself 
is melody, and its poetry, especially when in lyrical metres, approaches 
singing so near that it can easily account for the natural advantages of 
that country over their neighbors in the developement of musical taste 
and powers. Still the ear of the musician is not unfrequently at discord 
with that of the poet, and many a verse of the latter is poetically en- 
dowed with a great softness and harmony, that would be rejected by a 
Composer as unmusical. To satisfy a maestro on this point it is neces- 
sary to have the accents uniformly falling on the same determined sylla- 
bles, which gives often to what are called musical verses a distressing 
monotony. ‘'T'o please the master and to avoid this sameness, and raise 
the verses to the aspiring flights of lyrical inspiration, becomes in prac- 
tice a harder task than it would be readily believed. 

Metastasio has been considered, and was, undoubtedly, a great master 
of this kind of composition. On the ground of softness and delicacy 
his ariettas leave us nothing to desire, as to a rival they leave little hope 
of successful emulation. Yet it has been often remarked that he seemed 
not always to understand the office and object of an air; that whilst we 
expect from him the vehement language of a soul tossed on the waves 
of passionate tumult, when in those lyric verses we seek for the final 
expansion of the sentiment which has been so skilfully developed in the 
recitative, he acquits himself by a simile, or by one of those over-nice 
plays of thoughts and words which reminds us of the concetti of Marini, 
and brings over our heart a sudden chill which all the fire of music could 
never dispel. Thus it requires indeed all the mellifluous spell of the 
verses of Metastasio to reconcile us to the meanness of a following illus- 
tration, and to recognize in it the effervescence of a maternal heart roused 
to despair by the imminent danger of her offspring—“a turtle-dove that 
surprises one who is robbing her nest, finds in the agony of her terror 
a valor that she never had in her bosom. Though nature has armed her 
not with talons for the protection of her young, she at least presents 
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to the plunderer the obstacle of her plaintive cries. All this may be 


* Tortore, che sorprende 





Chi le rapisee il nido, 
Di quell’ ardir si accende 
Che mai non ebbe in sen. 
Col rostro e cogli artigli 
Se non defende i figli, 
Fa di querele inciampo 
Al rapitore almen. 
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very well in a narrative, but it certainly is not the language of the 
drama, nor the utterance of agonized maternal passion. 

Notwithstanding the warning of impartial critics, the fascination of 
Metastasio perpetuated his defects in the melo-drama, because the ig- 
norant poets that succeeded him could more easily copy his faults than 
approach his inimitable beauties; but Romani, who, with the gift of an 
almost equally melodious ear, possessed also a quick discernment, and 
who enjoyed the opportunity of purifying his style at the new sources of 
the sublime and melodious odes of Manzoni, has been enabled to enter 
into a competition with Metastasio in the exuberant sweetness of his me- 
tres, without falling into his puerilities; and as we have observed, that 
the number of airs and concerted pieces constitute in our day almost the 
whole of the opera, he has brought this part of the composition to a more 
extensive field. It is not seldom, indeed, that we meet with lines which 
betray some haste and negligence, the necessary consequence of the hurry 
with which such productions were sent into light, and of the great con- 
straint under which the author was laboring. It can be also easily un- 
derstood, that depth of erudition and the advantages of athorough educa- 
tion were not equal in Romani to his natural talent for poetry, to the 
vividness of his thought, and the delicacy of his feeling. Yet upon the 
whole, in his lyrical part, we would not hesitate to place him by the side 
of the great dramatist, and not unfrequently above him. We subjoin 
only two of his airs, for the advantage of those who are acquainted with 
the Italian language, because, the charm residing especially in the exqui- 
sitely melodious strain of verse, the literal translation which we add can- 
not, of course, pretend to do any justice to the soft beauty of these pas- 


Casta diva, che inargenti 
Questre sacre antiche piante, 
A noi volgi il bel sembiante, 
Senza nube, senza vel. 
Tempra, O dea, dei cuori ardenti, 
Tempra tu lo zelo audace, 
Spargi in terra quella pace 
Che regnar tu fai nel ciel ! 
Norma. Preghiera 


Goddess pure, that silverest 
These old solemn trees with light. 
Turn on us thy beauty bright, 
Free from cloud, from shadow free. 
O’er the wildly burning breast, 


Goddess, pour thy soothing balm, 
Shed o’er earth that holy calm 
Which o’er heaven is shed from thee. 
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Non tentata, segreta isoletta 
Io conosco nei mari lontani, 

La, dall’ onde e dai boschi protetta, 
Scorderai l’universo con me. 

Qual ruscello per piaggia fiorita, 
Scorrera la tua placida vita; 
Sorgera per te lieta ogni aurora, 
Fia serena ogni sera per te. 


Io, beato d’un solo tuo sguardo, 
Frenerd sul mio labbro i sospiri; 
Non dird come peno, com’ ardo, 
Fin che il cuor non ti parli per me. 
Come il vento sul colle romito, 
Gemer®d, piangerd, non udito, 
Fin al di che, obbliato il rivale, 
La mia fede trionfi di te! 
Il Colombo. 


Untrod—afar—I know where smiles 
The loveliest of fairy isles; 
There, circled safe by grove and sea, 
The world thou shalt forget with me. 
Like stream that sings through banks of flowers, 
Shall float in light thy tranquil hours; 
Joyous each cloudless dawn shall be, 
And calmly close each eve for thee. 


Blessed with one sunbeam from thine eyes, 
My lip shall check my bosom’s sighs; 
Nor speak its burning agony, 

Till thine own heart shall plead for me. 

Like lonely winds that murmur faint, 
Thou shalt not hear my passion’s plaint, 
Till when all else forgot shall be, 

My truth at last shall conquer thee! 


[t is not difficult to perceive, on an accurate perusal of some of the operas 
of Romani, a general change in the size, the order, and to a certain de- 
gree, in the measures and rhymth of the airs, from the models of the bard 
of Maria Theresa; and the example of Romani has easily demonstrated, 
that the weakness and effeminacy, which had hitherto characterized the 
opera, were not so entirely and essentially owing to this kind of compo- 
sition, as to the mood and temper of that first man of genius that exerted 
over it'for so long a time an undisputed sway. The characters of Nor- 
ma and il Pirata are poetically great, some of the scenes possess great 
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vehemence and power; and that tinge of melancholy that Romani has 
contrived to give his works has substituted the true pathos of Romanti- 
cism, for the anacreontic sweetness of classical epicurism. 

It is then to the genius of his poet, Romani, that Bellini owed no incon- 
siderable part of his success; and the example of those two united conge- 
nial spirits ought to have induced other composers to proceed with more 
discrimination to the selection of the verses for which they destine their 
musical strains. But the ignorance of the greatest number of the suc- 
cessors of the Sicilian Arion, the avarice of the managers, the malignant 
influx of the stars of the opera, threaten to frustrate the labor of those 
two illustrious reformers. Donizetti, a man of prodigious fecundity and 
of splendid talents, but of a taste neither naturally pure nor exceedingly 
refined by education—placed after the death of Bellini at the head of the 
musical empire—following, according to the different phases of their 
glory, now Rossini, now Bellini—astonishing and dazzling the multitude 
by a rapid succession of operas without number—has never been scru- 
pulous in the choice of the poets whom he associated to his theatrical 
manufactory ; and with the exception of a few of his melo-dramas written 
by Romani, the majority of his operas are revolting with all the absurd- 
ities of the days of Rossini. 

The tendency that the opera in our days most evidently evinces is the 
same which has equally invaded the drama, the romance, and all other 
branches of works of imagination, namely, to the tragic. The opera buffa, 
or comic opera, is indeed more universally performed, and more copiously 
produced than the opera seria or heroic; but it is certain that the national 
taste is inclined to the latter. Comic operas are more numerous, because 
it is the first effort by which young composers venture to claim the pub- 
lic attention; because its verses and music are thought to be a lighter and 
easier composition; because its performance is not attended with the for- 
midable expense of choruses, orchestra and decorations, that a tragic op- 
era demands, and it can be more easily got up with the small means of 
the poor theatres of most towns. But the Della Scala and San Carlo 
theatres, and all the ruling stages of the larger cities, with few exceptions, 
are only opened for such operas, as are now called tragical melo-dramas, 
or lyrical tragedies. The universal taste of our age for strong and pain- 
ful emotions has given a decided preference to such actions as are closed 
by an unhappy end; and the audience will not leave the house in good 
humor with the poet, unless he has searched the inmost fibres of their hearts, 
and rent them asunder, unless they feel their pulse heated, their temples 
beating and their breasts stifled under the throbs of anguish and horror. 
This same lugubrious and ferocious predilection has been equally ex- 
tended to the pantomime, another kind of performance so intimately 

' 


connected with the opera, that we cannot help closing our Article by 


giving an account of its principal features. 
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The pantomime, one of the spectacles that seem to have been earried 
to the highest degree of perfection among the ancients, was revived in 
Italy at the first dawning of dramatic performances. So far back as the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, the Calandra of Cardinal Bibbienna, 
the first comedy in the Italian language, was exhibited with inter-acts, a 
mixture of singing and dancing, the scenes of which were principally 
acted by gestures. These inter-acts, or intermedii, for a long time form- 
ed an essential part of all theatrical compositions; but in the progress of 
time they were more particularly assigned to the musical opera. The 
art of dancing having afterwards been perfected in France, and the acts 
of our opera having been reduced to two, the only inter-act that remained 
took gradually form and consistency ; until, after the experiment of some 
German composers, towards the middle of the last century, the whole of 
a tragedy or comedy was performed on the stage without the utterance of 
a word. The necessity, in this arrangement, of addressing the under- 
standing by the sole organ of the eye, rendered it necessary to have re- 
course to those showy exhibitions which having been first stripped from 
the opera by Zeno and Metastasio, were abandoned forever as the share 
of the pantomime. ‘This spectacle was consequently, even to our days, 
a display either of appalling phantasmagorical scenes, or of grotesque or 
hobgoblin buffooneries. In our days the art of the pantomime having 
been carried to a degree of perfection unexampled before, the deep pathos 
of a tragical scene has been universally substituted for the optic illusions 
of magic; and, owing to the genius of the Milanese Vigano, the panto- 
mime has attained a degree of perfection superior by far to the opera 
itself. The scenic decorations, especially by San Quirico at the theatre 
Della Scala, the superb draperies and dresses, the numberless comparse or 
attendants, are still there for the gratification of the vulgar ; the dances of 
the French or Italian school have always one scene assigned them ; but 
the action stands by itself, regularly divided into five acts, of which the 
ballets only constitute a short episode ; and the pantomimic actors, alto- 
gether different beings from the dancers, sometimes persons of great in- 
telligence, always of overpowering feelings, speak to the understanding 
in a language unrivalled by either the style of the mightiest poets, or the 
notes of the most energetic music. 'The sensation felt by one of Vigano’s 
pantomimic tragedies, such as Gabriella di Vergy, la Vestale, or Inez di 
Castro, is not only overwhelming to the spectator, but it proves so ex- 
hausting to the actors themselves—they abandon themselves so violently 
to the inspiration of the present moment—they strain their frame so in- 
tensely to give their mute utterance to passion—that Molinari, la Palle- 
rini, la De Paoli, and other performers of their sphere, undermine their 
constitutions by their continual efforts, and die in their youth victims of 
their zeal for public applause. 

Such are the spectacles of fair Italy. In acountry where the passions 
of political parties are forcibly hushed, and only treasured up by a few 
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enthusiasts in the depths of their hearts—where commerce and industry, 
and, to a certain degree, even science and letters, are languishing under 
the weight of tyranny—the theatre constitutes the engrossing topic of 
conversation ; and the Italians run to their factions in favor of Bellini or 
Donizetti, of Pasta or Malibran, almost with the same fury, certainly 
with the same warmth, which kindled their fathers in their bloody strifes 
of Guelphs and Ghibellines. A deplorable, and not perhaps entirely ex- 
cusable blindness! But are not the Americans plunged into the opposite 
extreme? Could not life be carried on with equal activity, and yet be 
enlivened by moderate enjoyments of a more warm and more thrilling 
nature? Are the morals of a people always in exact proportion to the 
dullness and monotony in which they drag through their days? Would 
an Italian opera of necessity carry along with it the indolence and 
apathy, the miseries of division and political and religious servitude, the 
inquisition, and all the other plagues that desolate that fairest of lands? 

We know not; it is not our design to make ourselves the advocates in 
America of those spectacles of which we have given a short sketch, as 
exhibiting the tastes of far off countries. But we must be permitted to 
remark, in a general way, that the guardians of public morals are per- 
haps too much afraid of illusion—that there is prose and reality enough 
in every transaction of life, and no apprehension that the sceptre of rea- 
son may be soon snatched from the grasp of almighty Arithmetic—that 
a strict sense of duty and utility must not essentially be the sole movers 
of human action—that the human mind, deprived of all sources of ex- 
citement, will languish and droop, as too long a calm would rot the very 
waves of the ocean. 

Illusion is in this day a venerable middle-aged matron, whom at every 
hour the ravages of time have stripped of some of her former charms, 
She sits alone and neglected, in the most obscure corner of the festive 
hall, casting a melancholy glance on the busy groups that are whirling 
and gliding around. Oh! do not add to the bitterness of her distress— 
do not envy her at least the rosy remembrance of her days of triumph— 
when one of her looks, one of her smiles, had all the powers of a ray 
of sunshine—when flowers shot forth wherever she trod, and she passed 
unheeding and goddess-like amidst the homage of mortals. 








